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SOME ENGLISH HUMORISTS. 


BY WOOD SMITH. 


-ANY famous hands are still and 


VoL. XVI—No. 4. 


pencils idle that made the art 
of caricature in England 
notable, yet today it is as 
iy promising as ever it was. In- 
(EIR ZYXU\\WV deed, of the old school, very 
is co eo few remain with us. Sir John 
Tenniel and Linley Sam- 
bourne still draw regularly for Punch, delighting 
many thousands by their satire, which is all the 
more appreciated because it never intentionally 
wounds. Sir John Tenniel was born in London 
seventy-five years ago, but his work has lost none 
of its charm. In due course he became a pupil in 
the Royal Academy Schools, and full of enthusiasm 
for his art spared no pains to obtain facility and 
power in his work. He had been working some 
years as a book illustrator, when at last some 
drawings of his, designed for an edition of A°sop’s 
Fables, attracted the attention of Douglas Jerrold, 
who suggested him as a likely man to Mark Lemon, 
then filling the editorial chair of Punch. As a 
result of such strong recommendation the young 
artist received an invitation, which was readily 
accepted, to the gain both of Punch and the world 
of art. After John Leech’s death in 1864, Tenniel 
practically had the field of caricature to himself, 
and at the present moment occupies an unassail- 
able position. His satire is often severe, but it is 
never malicious, and though many have experienced 
the sharpness of his pencil few can honestly assert 
that any bitterness or spite underlies his gentle 
humor. 

Linley Sambourne became a regular contributor 
to Punch at the age of twenty-two, his genius hav- 
ing been discovered in 1867 by Mark Lemon. Since 
that date he has executed more than four thousand 
drawings for Punch, most of them at very high 
pressure. His subject for the week must, neces- 
sarily, like Tenniel’s, be quite up to date, and con- 








sequently must be left to the last moment and then 
executed almost while the printer waits at his 
elbow. ‘The subject having been decided upon he 
deliberately thinks out the scheme of the design, 
which is planned, elaborated and fixed in his mind 
before he puts a line to paper. 

Another name inseparably connected with 
Punch is that of George du Maurier, an artist as 
well known in America as in England. He is of 
French origin and was born in Paris, on March 6, 
1834. His family had, however, long since separ- 
ated their fortunes from that country, as his grand- 
parents fled to England, during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, to escape the unpleasant possibility of the 
guillotine; and his father, who was born an 
English subject, married an English lady. His 
first drawing was made in 1860 for a paper called 
the British Lion, a brave title, which seems to have 
proved fatal to the paper even before its birth, 
though the artist was fortunate enough to receive 
a guinea for the drawing. It is rather a loss that 
the drawing never saw the light, because it seems 
to have been a good joke. It depicted a man ask- 
ing a young lady whether she was engaged for 
the next dance, and on her replying ‘‘ Yes,” 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, well then, I may as well take 
your seat!” He first joined Punch on the death of 
John Leech, in 1864, when he began to draw regu- 
larly for that journal. Among his other works 
may be mentioned a set of designs for Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s ‘‘ Wives and Daughters”; the drawings for 
an edition of ‘‘Esmond,” and the illustrations to 
his own book ‘‘’Trilby,” which has met with such a 
phenomenal success. 

Of Mr. Phil May’s success it is only necessary 
to say that it is as brilliant as it has been rapid. 
His wit is always smart and true to life, and his 
drawing remarkable alike for its humor and its 
execution. He was born at Leeds in 1864, and four- 
teen years later made his first public appearance 
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in the now extinct Yorkshire Goss7#. For some 
time he followed the life of a strolling player, and 
in 1882 he determined to try London, where he 
met with consid- 
erable success. 
In 1884 he pro- 
ceeded to Aus- 
tralia and joined 
the staff of the 
Sydney ulletin, 
a paper which 
its admirers de- 
clared to be the 
funniest paper in 
the world. Mr. 
May seems to 
have been of a 
roving disposi- 
tion, for in 1889 
he returned to 
England to draw 
for the SZ. S/e- 
phen’s Review, 
which had been 
one of the first 
LitTLE Dives —‘“‘ Oh, by the way, Belairs— to recognize his 
awfully sorry to cut you out, you know — but ability. ‘Then he 
I’ve just proposed to Lady Barbara, and ° 

began to contrib- 


she’s accepted me, and we’re to be married 
in September. And look here, Old Chappie; ute to the Plack 
milsaguisherattheataryoutaeri” and Waite, the 
Graphic, Lllus- 
trated London News, the Sketch, and more recently 
Punch. Without question Mr. Phil May is the 
most brilliant humorist of modern times. 
And the artist whose name must be placed high 
in the list of leading humorists is Mr. F. C. Gould, 
“. who was. born 
at Barnstaple, 
North Devon, 
fifty years ago. 
At an early age 
he developed a 
taste for art, and 
received draw- 
ing lessons of 
the old-fashioned 
sort, mostly from 
the flat. Carica- 
ture is an art 
which cannot be 
taught, and in 
Drawn by Phil May—-From Punch. Mr. Gould it 


REASSURING. seems to have 
**Lor’ bless yer, sir, that’s all right, sir! That b een natura ] 
ain’t a fly, sir! —¢ha?’s a bit of dirt!” 





Drawn by G. Du Maurier — From Punch, 


AN EVYE.TO EFFECT. 





from a very 
early age. Most of his portraits are made from 
memory, which gives him the life of a face and 
figure without worrying him about details. During 
the recent general election in England the West- 





minster Gazelte published a series of cartoons from 
day to day, many of which are remarkable exam- 
ples of the power of the mind in the perception of 
the salient features of the ever-changing: political 
situation. ‘Two of these are here reproduced from 
the original drawings, which Mr. Gould has been 
good enough to lend for the purpose of this article. 
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Drawn by Sir John Tenniel—From Punch. 
OLD WARDER WILLIAM. 


THE VETERAN (loquitur)—‘* Dear me! what as become of 
Harcourt ?”’ 


In my opinion the sketch of ‘‘ Joseph as the new 
Disraeli” is the cleverest of Mr. Gould’s numerous 
successes, although the general opinion seems to 
favor the car- 
toon of the 
‘*Family Bus.” 
Mr. Gould is an 
ardent and ac- 
tive politician, 
which accounts 
in a measure for 
the ‘‘sting’’ 
which he fre- 
quently, and, I 
think, a little un- 
duly, puts into 
his caricatures of 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain. In this re- 
spect Mr. Gould 
compares rather 
unfavorably with 


Sir John ‘Ten- 

niel, who, car- LITTLE SNOOKS (to celebrated burlesque actress 
a a just returned from America) —‘‘ Awfully glad 
icaturin : and to see you ’re dack again, Miss De Vere.” 





Drawn by Phil May—From The Sketch. 
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exposing without hesitation the weaknesses of pol- 
iticians of every shade of opinion, has won the 
admiration and respect of all. Mr. Gould’s election 
cartoons have since been republished in a collected 
form, which represents a unique and valuable con- 
tribution to the art of caricature. 

Mr. Harry Furniss as a humorist has attained 
a high position, although I confess that his style 
does not altogether appeal to myself, 
his drawings, in my opinion, being, 
as a rule, too extravagant even for 
caricature. Much of his best work 
appeared in H. W. Lucy’s ‘‘ Diary of 
Two Parliaments” and the ‘‘Salis- 
bury Parliament,” from the latter of 
which the accompanying sketch is 
taken. ‘The same remarks apply 
equally to Mr. J. F. Sullivan, whose 
work, however, it is only fair to 
state, is highly appreciated by those 
who understand his humor. 

In concluding this short sketch of 
some of our leading humorists I 
should like to pay a passing tribute 
to the work of Mr. Alfred Bryan, 
whose spirited cartoons for JMJoon- 
shine deserve attention. They are 
always interesting and often remarkably clever, 
exhibiting a great power of perception and of 
caricature. 





Drawn by 

F. C. Gould. 
JOSEPH AS THE 
NEw DISRAELI. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRINTING AND REGISTERING HANDMADE PAPERS. 
7 BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 
HE following sentence, taken from one of a 
number of letters received requesting an 
article on the above subject, gently impels me to 
accede to the wishes of the writers, and to jot down 
what I conceive to be about the best methods em- 
ployed in the 
pressroom for 
printing on such 
papers: 

The fact that so 
many books of a 
high standard are 
now being printed 
on handmade paper 
seems to me to be 
yalid reason for an 
article on the sub- 
ject from one who 
has had experience 
in this matter. 

As the use of 
handmade pa- 
pers has nOW Tue ConpucTor or THE MINISTERIAL OM- 
ee ng ee fe pen cer iene 
eral, I have 


there?” Mrs. J. C.—‘* There’s me, and my 
thought it prop- little boy, and my little dog Jesse, and my 
er to preface 








Drawn by F. C. Gould. 


THE Fami ty Bus. 


brother-in-law. You must make room— some 
of the gentlemen must get outside.” 
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these remarks with a brief outline (from a high 
English authority) of how these are made, so that 
pressmen may the better understand the relative 





Drawn by Alfred Bryan—From Moonshine. 
THE IrtsH PARTY AT HOME—A CASE FOR SYMPATHY. 


** Aisy now, ye divels; was ever a body so bothered ? Sure and I can’t 
hear meself spake!” 


difference between machine-made, supercalendered 
and smooth coated and finished papers. 


MAKING HANDMADE PAPERS. 

The paper is made into sheets by means of ¢he mo/d and 
the deckle. The mold is a shallow box or frame, firmly made 
of mahogany, of which the top is covered with a wire cloth 
or screen, varying in fineness with the paper to be made. 
It consists of wires tightly stretched across the frame and 
crossed at right angles by a few stronger wires bound to the 
smaller ones at the points of the intersection by a still finer 
wire. In several kinds of paper the marks of the mold are 
apparent, the fabric being 
thinner where the pulp comes 
in contact with the protuber- 
ances. It is on the same prin- 
ciple that what is called a 
‘*water-mark’’ is produced, 
fine wires bent in the desired 
form being attached to the sur- 
face of the mold, which leave 
their impression on the 
sheet. 

The paper molded 
the kind of wire cloth de- 
scribed is known as “ laid.’’ 
An imitation of handmade 
paper has been attempted by 
machinery, which was 
esteemed by connoisseurs as 
a writing paper, but its ex- 
treme roughness rendered it 
objectionable for this pur- Gre WV. Mancouns. 
pose, and still more so for From ‘The Salisbury Parliament.” 
printing. This discrepancy 
led to the invention of ‘‘ wove”’ paper, the wire cloth of the 
mold, not the paper, being woven. 

The deck/e is a thin, flat frame of mahogany, bound at 
its corners with brass, corresponding in its inner diameter 
to that of the sheet to be molded. Its office is to retain the 
pulp upon the wire cloth, and it must be so evenly made that 
it will lie flat upon it, or the edges of the paper will be badly 
finished. When the deckle is in its place it forms with the 
mold a shallow sieve, not fastened together, but held in place 
by the two strong hands of the dipper —a skilled workman 
—who takes up in it somuch pulp suspended in water as his 


upon 





Drawn by Harry Furniss. 
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experience tells him is sufficient for a sheet of paper. This 
he shakes gently until the water is drained off and the pulp 
spread evenly upon the wire in the form of a sheet. He then 
removes the deckle and shoves the mold along a board 
placed for that purpose on the top of the vat, to the coucher— 
another workman 
—who, with great 
skill and care, 
gradually inclines 
the mold toa piece 
of felt or woolen 
cloth, laid flat to 
receive the still 
soft sheet of pulp, 
which he gently 
deposits upon it, 
and returns the 
mold to the dipper 
to be again used. 
The dipper lays, 
alternately, a sheet 
and a felt until a 
post— six quires— 
is piled up, the 
felt absorbing a 
portion of the 





-From Punch. 


Drawn by Linley Sambourne 


*“DotH Not A ‘MEETING’ LIKE THIS MAKE 


AMENDs?” moisture which 
DUKE OF W-STM-NST-R (as they come out of the remains. 
hall, Chester)—** Excellent speech, sir! So very 
kind of you to come!” Mr. G.—** Don’t men- After com- 


tion it, Duke. If there’s one thing I like more 
than another, it’s a non-political meeting! ” 


pleting the 
processes de- 
scribed, the sheets are put in a screw press in their 
primitive state to force out the large quantity of 
water remaining ; this pressure hardens and solid- 
ifies the paper and smooths the swells and hollows 
caused by the wires. The sheets are afterward 
taken out and hung up in small lots to dry, after 
which they are taken down and sized and again 
hung up to dry, and, when seasoned, again passed 
through a stronger pressure to get rid of any 
superfluous size. The paper is then transferred to 
lofts to dry, care being taken to regulate the tem- 
perature and the admission of air. After three 
or four days it is taken down, examined, finished 
and again subjected to still greater pressure, the 
sheets being turned often while this is being done, 
so that the smoothing may be uniform. 

At present there are many qualities of hand- 
made paper and machine-made imitations thereof, 
more or less desirable for the purposes intended, 
and to which some of us could refer in a very 
uncomplimentary manner, at least in so far as the 
printing quality of the stock can be considered. 


TYMPAN FOR WORKING HANDMADE PAPER. 
Ordinarily, when a sharp, clear and light im- 
pression is desired on the printed sheet, we select a 
very firm hard-packing, and we are sure to get the 
result sought. In the case of handmade or rough 
antique papers, we must not make up a tympan of 
that sort, but rather one fairly solid, yet with con- 
siderable ‘‘ give,” or (if I may use the term) ‘‘elas- 
ticity’ to its surface. By this I do not mean that 


the make-up shall be ‘‘soft,” in a technical sense, 
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but that it shall have its wnder sheets of a softer 
guality of paper than that used for strictly hard- 
packing. Not only should this be done, but an 
extra sheet may wisely be added to that usually car- 
ried on the tympan, in order that the inequalities — 
thick and thin portions—of the paper may be 
sufficiently brought to the face of the form so 
as. to secure a solid impress of the color in every 
interstice. 

No surprise need be expressed if a second addi- 
tional sheet is carried on such a tympan for the 
‘‘oive” in its make-up, and on the soft, uneven 
texture of the handmade paper, will correct what- 
ever seemingly detrimental motion may arise in the 
movements of the bed and cylinder. There never 
was a press made that could not stand an extra 
sheet to the perfect tympan ; d¢ there is a sensible 
limit to even this allowance of packing. However, 
do not fear any special fault if you cannot print on 
handmade paper without showing considerable 
indentation on the reverse side of the sheet, for 
good printing on handmade paper ought from 
necessity and propriety to show it. 


KIND OF ROLLERS AND INK TO USE. 


Now, here are two essentials of the first magni- 
tude, and unless they are obtainable, and put in 
use, too, attempts to execute clean work and have 
a full color will be next to folly. Of this fact the 
writer has had the best of evidence to confirm him 
in this belief, and this convincing evidence was 
lately furnished in the pressroom of one of the 
prominent printers of New York. Hard and life- 
less rollers and ink far too strong were in use, and 
the most deplorable kind of presswork was the 
consequence. Of course it was either a case of 
inexperience in printing on handmade paper, or 
else it was parsimoniousness in what was necessary 
for the production of good work. The rollers 
should be of superior composition, and fleshy to the 
touch, and set as lightly as possible, so that in 
coating the form with ink they cannot press down 
upon the shanks of the letters and daub these with 
ink to such a degree as to smudge the paper when 
the impression is being taken. 

The ink should be ‘‘ short” —a medium strong 
half-tone is best; this grade should also have as 
much strength in color as possible, because the pe- 
culiar texture of the paper acts as an absorbent, 
and if the quality of the ink is inferior the color 
will necessarily become impoverished as it dries 
into the stock. An ink of any color, such as is 
here recommended, will cover smoothly and leave 
the form freely, and be imparted to the paper in a 
clear and sharp manner. 


HOW TO REGISTER DECKLE EDGES. 


This possibility has proved to be a stumbling 
block to many, no doubt; while many have been 























compelled to trim off one or two sides of the paper 
in order to get rid of the ragged edges difficulty 
and thus secure two straight sides for the feed- 
gauges. 

Perhaps the only certain way to get absolute 
register where the irregular edges are to be main- 
tained, is by ‘‘ pointing” the sheets. Of course 
this is not practicable on every printing press. 
But where perfect register must be had this 
method: is recommended above all others. How- 
ever, fairly good register on deckle edges can be 
obtained on either platen or cylinder press by fol- 
lowing what is here set down. 

On the platen machine use pica reglet gauges of 
about two inches in length, with a piece of manila 
paper pasted over these to keep the sheets from 
working under. Let the take-off grippers be 
evenly adjusted; run the press slowly, and feed 





THE AWAKENING OF THE DRAMA. 


Drawn by Harry O. Landers. 


the sheets up to the gauges a trifle strong, so as to 
‘*dull” the very fine deckle edges. In turning the 
sheet for backing up, mark the gauge points of 
contact on the /ast sheet; raise and fasten these 
again on the tympan where they will touch the 
sheet on the very same places for the second feed- 
ing. ‘The same manner of feeding must be fol- 
lowed in this case as on the first side. 

To register deckle edge paper on cylinder 
presses the'sheets should be fed to the gauges with 
uniform touch and pressure, so as to turn over, /o a 
slight degree, the very thin portions of the deckle 
marks. Set the feed gauges so that the sheet will 
be properly supported along the front edge by the 
steel rests in the feed board, and do not attempt to 
take too much margin under the grippers, lest 
they throw the sheets ‘‘ foul.” ‘The sheet should 
be carried from the feed board in as straight a 
manner as the paper will permit, so that the sheets 
may not drag on the side gauge. The side gauge 
should have a smooth flat face (no bodkin or small 
round-shaped device) so that the edges may be 
‘dulled’ equally with those coming in contact with 
the front gauges. This gauge should be set so as 
to be a trifle above the middle of the sheet when on 
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the feed board, and be handy to feed to when it is 
made fast on the feeder’s side of the board to back 
up the sheet against. 

As on the platen press, mark the exact loca- 
tion of the front and side gauges on the /ast sheet 
run on the first side printed, and afterward move 
the gauges for the second side so that they will be 
opposite the places on the marked sheet, and thus 
be fed to the very same edges. If this is done 
there can be little doubt about the possibility of 
securing a fairly correct register. 





BRITISH TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FOR PRINTERS.* 
BY G. F. STEWART. 
i responding to the invitation of the editor of 
THE INLAND PRINTER to give an outline of the 
working of the existing technical schools for printers 
in Great Britain, it will be necessary to remark at 
the outset that technical instruction here is conveyed 
by two kinds of bodies — each independent of the 
other, and working in different ways. These are 
— first, technological institutions, or science and art 
schools ; and, secondly, associations of the work- 
men themselves, in some cases working in harmony 
with the employers for that purpose, joint com- 
mittees of masters and men often meeting with the 
greatest cordiality in this work. These technical 
associations are quite distinct and separate from 
the trade unions, though workmen who are mem- 
bers of the technical society are mostly members of 
the trade union. It will be my pleasant duty in 
what follows to try and describe briefly the way in 
which these bodies work, how they are controlled, 
stimulated, and directed. 

Technical education in Great Britain, so far as 
printers are concerned, may be said to be just 
about ten years old. At least before that it was 
scarcely ever heard of, the popular delusion being 
that apprentices were taught all they required to 
know in the printing office. About the time re- 
ferred to, however, considerable interest in the 
subject was aroused, and many of the schools of 
science and technology in our large towns estab- 
lished classes for instruction in typography. Most 
of these bodies have been induced to continue and 
extend this branch of their teaching, and while 
they have done good and useful work, they have 
not, considering the splendid endowments possessed 
by some of them, done anything like what some of 
our more sanguine spirits expected they would. 

About eight years ago a proposal was mooted 
among some leading printers to form an association 
having for its objects the advancement of printing, 
the interchange of progressive ideas about the 
craft, and for the higher education, technically and 
otherwise, of printers. This idea was favorably 

* One of six essays offered in competition at the suggestion of THE 


INLAND PRINTER to the Rockford Printers’ Technical Club, of Rockford, 
Illinois, 
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taken up in various towns, in some enthusiastically, 
the result being the launching of the British Typo- 
graphia. This was intended to be an association 
having a central controlling executive, and an un- 
limited number of branches. But though a strong 
and influential executive was formed (on paper! ), 
inherent delicacy of constitution, or some other 
reason, brought the parent body to an untimely 
end, for it was scarcely ever heard of after its for- 
mation. But the branches did not seem to miss 
their parent, whose chief duty, indeed, during the 
year or two of its 
nominal existence, 
was thought by 
some of its critics 
to be the exaction 
of a capitation 
grant. After a lit- 
tle time they ceased 
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The technical classes were from the outset rec- 
ognized as the chief work of the typographia. 
Some of the societies were a little time in getting 
these into working order, and some had great diffi- 
culty in keeping them going when started. But at 
present those societies which have the best equipped 
classes are those which are most successful in every 
way. 

The greatest difficulty in the establishment and 
maintenance of the classes was, of course, that of 
ways and means. Indeed, this was the rock on 
which some societies came to grief. Annual sub- 
scriptions are always a precarious source of rev- 
enue, and the subscriptions of ordinary members, 
journeymen and apprentices, were so small that 
extraneous help was necessary if useful and con- 
tinuous teaching was to be assured. In many 
cases the employers interested came forward hand- 
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calling themselves branches of the British 
Typographia, simply adopting the title, 
‘*Typographia,” with the local name pre- 
fixed. Deprived of their nominal head each 
society pursued its own course, and with 
varying results. They mostly have sur- 
vived, and the ideas they embodied have crystallized 
into societies with different names, with no visible 
connection, yet all working in slightly different 
ways to the same end. Though the instruction 
given in each district may vary a little in accord- 
ance with local requirements, yet the prescribed 
course of study for the examinations of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute keeps it within 
reasonable and uniform limits. 

The work of these societies is not confined 
strictly to the discussion of severely technical sub- 
jects. Recognizing that the culture of printers 
cannot be too broad, papers and lectures are re- 
ceived and welcomed on literary subjects, on social 
and educational as well as scientific questions. But 
the questions at issue between capital and labor are 
left out of the typographia meeting place, though 
occasionally in the heat of discussion they may be 
introduced. I have known an influential employer 
on one of these occasions advocate views of his own 
which were utterly distasteful and obnoxious to 
nine-tenths of his audience. But in general the 
good sense of the majority has been sufficient to 
discountenance the introduction of such topics. 
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NEWSPAPER SKETCH BY HORACE 


Courtesy of the Chicago Times- Herald. 





somely, and to take the Edinburgh Typographia 
) as an example (as it has been the model 


for many similar societies), they subscribed 
during the second year of its existence 
sufficient to provide for it a small printing 
office, which has since been found of im- 
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mense use in the 
work of practical 
teaching. It was, 
of course, recog- 
nized from the out- 
set that this plant 
was only to be used 
for teaching pur- 
poses, and that no 
outside work was to be attempted with it. In all 
societies possessing printing material, I believe this 
has been loyally kept in view. 

Valuable adjuncts in the work of some societies 
are the reading room and library (not taken advan- 
tage of, I am sorry to say, so much as they should 
be), where trade journals and the standard works 
on typography may be consulted. In this respect, 
probably the best equipped teaching body this side 
of the Atlantic is the St. Bride’s Technical Insti- 
tute, in London, which is fortunate in possessing 
the valuable technical library collected by the late 
William Blades. 

Within a year or two back, a good deal of 
money has been devoted by the government to the 




















purposes of technical education. This has been 
put under the control of the various county coun- 
cils and kindred bodies throughout the country, 
and many of the technical schools for printers have 
secured a moiety of this money. Indeed, it is 
unquestionable that but for these grants some of 
the classes could not have been carried on. The 
London county council has been liberal in this way, 
as has the Edinburgh town council (recognizing the 
importance of Edinburgh as the second book-pro- 
ducing center in the kingdom). Many other cor- 
porations have 
done likewise, and 
have benefited 
these institutions 
not only by the gift 
of money, but also 
by the increased 
importance which 
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second class certificates are awarded to the success- 
ful candidates. Candidates for the honors grade 
must have, passed previously in an ordinary exami- 
nation. Each society or technical school usually 
offers other prizes to its own students, either to be 
competed for independently or in connection with 
the guild’s examination. ‘The silver medals in the 
honors examination are only got after a very 
severe and sifting competition. From the high 
and authoritative position of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, the possession of its medals and 
certificates has a distinct and tangible value, and, 
as the examination is practical as well as theoreti- 
cal, it is proof that the holder of these not only 
knows how to do his work but has actually done it. 
In the former years of only theoretical examina- 
tions, objection was taken to these from the fact 
that candidates who had no practical training at all 
actually secured honors certificates and medals, 
but now a practical examination of five hours has 
put a stop to that. 

Though much good has been done by these 
technical classes, many of our more enterprising 
and eager enthusiasts for 
typographical education are 
anxious for further ad- 
vance. ‘The instructors are 
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such a recognition gives in 
the eyes of the public. It is 
only fair to mention that 
these grants have to be 
strictly accounted for, and 
must be spent in the most rigid sense on technical 
instruction. 

But the chief controlling agent and stimulus in 
all the machinery for technical education in Great 
Britain is the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
This institute, founded and upheld by the wealthy 
merchant companies of London, is the recognized 
center of British technical instruction. It has 
three London technological colleges under its con- 
trol, and holds examinations every year in all the 
large centers of the kingdom, using, of course, for 
that purpose the machinery of the many science 
schools throughout the country. The programme 
for 1895-96 provides for examinations being held 
in sixty-three different subjects, in all departments 
of industry —typography, of course, occupying the 
prominent place its importance in the economy of 
the nation deserves. The examiners are all prac- 
tical men, and their names are of sufficient weight 
and unimpeachable authority. There are thirty- 
one recognized teachers of typography scattered 
all over the larger centers, whose pupils are ad- 
mitted to competition for the certificates and medals 
offered by the institute. Two grades of examina- 
tion are recognized —an ordinary and an honors 
grade; and silver and bronzé medals and first and 
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engaged during 
the day at their 
ordinary work of 
setting type or 
reading proof or 
supervising ma- 
chines. The ques- 
tion has therefore 
been mooted : Is it 
right to ask men 
thus occupied in 
exhausting labor 
during the day to engage after hours in the ardu- 
ous work of teaching? ‘They get a small salary, 
say 412 or £15 per session, which is, indeed, all 
in present circumstances that can be paid. But 
would not teachers whose only occupation is con- 
veying instruction be more likely to be successful 
in their work of turning out thoroughly equipped 
printers? ‘These and such like are the questions 
likely to engage our attention during the next few 
years. ‘The answers will depend greatly on the 
question of ways and means. The present system 
has done splendid work, but if it can be improved on 
we will hail with pleasure the dawn of the new era. 
In concluding this article it would be ungrateful 
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to pass over the work of the trade journals, as 
both leading and stimulating the work of technical 
instruction. We have many splendid trade jour- 
nals on this side of the Atlantic, and sure I am 
that the consistent and persistent advocacy of the 
claims of technical education by such a journal as 
the British Printer (only to mention one among 
many) has done much to uplift our craft out of the 
dull lethargy into which it had fallen. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MOUNTING ELECTROTYPES.* 
BY F. J. HENRY. 

O plate can be expected to give satisfaction on 
N the press unless it shall be properly mounted 
and on a base suitable for the work. Iron and 
brass are the best materials for bases, and are fre- 
quently used in making the well known ‘‘ patent 
blocks” in general use for mounting plates for 
books and papers where there is very little varia- 
tion in size from year to year. Such blocks are, 
however, too expensive for use on any but special 
work. ‘There is an iron block, called the ‘‘’ Twin 
Clamp Stereo Block,” made and quite extensively 
used in England. The catches are solid on the 
block, which is divided diagonally as shown in the 
cut; the wedge-shaped pieces may be separated, 
changing the size, by inserting one of the pieces 
shown at the right of the cut; near the left a block 
is shown enlarged 
by the use of the 
piece marked 5. 
The operation of 
locking the form 
secures the plate 
to the block. With these blocks the plate may be 
readily removed in case it should be deemed neces- 
sary to put an underlay between the plate and the 
base. Being adjustable, they can be fitted to plates 
of almost any size and seem to be especially adapted 
for use in printing half-tone plates and other en- 
gravings. 

Next to iron come blocks made of electrotype or 
stereotype metal. On high-grade work, such as 
the Century Magazine, cuts that are to be used ina 
form with type are mounted on solid metal, thereby 
avoiding any possibility of the cut settling when in 
the electrotyper’s press. Cuts may be fastened to 
metal bases with screws, or, if the margin is too 
small to permit the use of screws, may be soldered 
along the edges by means of the soldering copper 
or a blow pipe. It is not necessary that the plate 
shall be solid with the base when a cut is to be used 
only to mold from. If to be used for printing, the 
plate should be securely fastened, which it may be 
by what is called ‘‘sweating” them together. This 





Note.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
Notes and Queries on Electrotyping and Stereotyping, conducted by Mr. 
Henry on another page of this issue.— EDITOR. 
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is done as follows: Select a piece of metal of suffi- 
cient thickness to allow for dressing the back after 
mounting and a little larger than the plate; clean 
the back of the plate with sandpaper or a file until 
the surface is bright; lay the plate and base on a 
hot iron plate, and when they become sufficiently 
heated to melt bismuth solder, the surface of each 
must be covered with solder by rubbing a stick 
of it on the surfaces to be joined. Place the plate 
in position on the base, and put in a press or 
under a weight sufficient to press out the surplus 
solder ; allow to cool; then dress the plate to thick- 
ness and size required. Bismuth solder is com- 
posed of 3 parts bismuth, 3 parts lead, 1% parts 
tin, melted together. For convenience of use, pour 
on a cold smooth stone or iron plate in thin sticks. 
In order that the metals may be thoroughly mixed 
it is well to remelt two or three times. Bismuth 
costs about $2.50 per pound, so the bits of solder 
should be saved, remelted and run into sticks as 
before. 

In some foundries it is customary to mount in 
this way all plates which go on metal bases, but 
the more general practice is to place the finished 
electro in a suitable casting-box, with or without 
cores, which can be heated in a metal pot until the 
back of the electro becomes sufficiently softened to 
secure adhesion, when the metal is poured on the 
plate to make the whole solid and thick enough to 
be dressed to proper thickness. Years ago there 
were casting-boxes so made that the base could be 
cast directly on the tinned shell. This method was 
quite simple to work, but did not prove satisfactory 
owing to the impossibility of properly straighten- 
ing out the inequalities of surface almost sure to 
result from the pouring on of the metal. 

All-metal cuts being the most desirable, many 
efforts have been made to devise a method for pro- 
ducing them cheaply, and by making the base very 
light also reduce the cost of transportation. This 
feature has been carried to such a point that some 
of the bases now on the market are so light that 
they are barely strong enough to withstand the 
pressure used in printing. Woe to any electro- 
typer who attempts to mold a form containing one 
of them. A few years ago there were bases made 
with pieces of steel or cast iron put in for strength- 
ening. Fortunately these have not been exten- 
sively used, for the man who had one to cut apart 
usually used up a saw and much hard language in 
the attempt. 

Interchangeable bases have become quite popu- 
lar with advertisers who sent out advertisements in 
sets of several plates of the same size, the expense 
being materially reduced by making one base 
answer for each plate in succession. ‘These bases 
are usually of metal—some have been of iron — 
and the methods of fastening the plates thereon 
are various, each electrotyper having a way which 




















he thinks, or at least claims, is the best in the mar- 
ket; the difference is sufficient to prevent the plates 
from one foundry being used on the bases from any 
other. Probably there will in time be more uni- 
formity in these bases, after the expiration of some 
existing patents. 

Something over twenty years ago there was a 
patent issued for a method for casting a stereotype 
to a wood base, and numerous other patents fol- 
lowed in that line. Probably the best is that for 
casting the bases with cores of wood entirely sur- 
rounded, except at the ends, with metal; such 
bases are very light and, though pine wood be used 
for the cores, are strong enough to withstand the 
pressure necessary in making electrotype molds. 
Below is a section of one of the bases cast of suit- 





able thickness to be used for mounting a plate, 
showing the wood filling and the thickness of the 
surrounding metal. Plates may be secured to 
these bases by sweating them on, or, where there 
is room, may be fastened by nails and screws same 
as on an all-wood block. 

The material generally used for mounting plates 
is wood, the practice being to use cherry or ma- 
hogany. ‘The wood should be clear, sound stock ; 
any boards containing defective spots or knots 
should be rejected, bearing in mind that the 
expense of working blocking lumber is usually 
greater than the cost of the boards, so that, while 
there may be a difference of several cents per 
square foot between two lots, that bearing the 
higher price may be the cheapest in the end. The 
wood should be well seasoned ; some use kiln-dried, 
but I think it is not as desirable as if seasoned in 
the old way. Some electrotypers carry several 
months’ stock on hand to make sure of having the 
wood in proper condition for use. The majority 
of electrotypers do not keep a large amount planed, 
but dress it as needed. Some plane the wood on 
one side, fasten on their plates, then, after sawing 
out the blocks, plane the backs to make them 
type-high. Others plane the wood to proper thick- 
ness before putting on the plates; others plane the 
boards to thickness and cut blocks to size of plates 
before mounting. The nails generally used are 
54 of an inch long and made of Nos. 18 and 19 
steel wire. The sizes of screws most used are 
3g-inch No. 2 and %-inch No. 4. 

Blockers are sometimes careless about driving 
nails; they set them down so hard as to depress 
the plate for a short distance around the nails, 
making it difficult for the printer to make the 
depressed parts print. It is very seldom that a 
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plate is delivered to the blocker straight and flat. 
In the operations of shaving and routing or chis- 
eling it is almost certain to be bent to some 
extent; then there is a liability that the plate 
may be slightly sprung in blocking. When the 
mounted plate is laid face down on the planing 
machine, of course it rests on the high points, and 
when the back is dressed the plate is type-high 
to the points; when put to press the high parts 
soon become forced to contact with the block, 
making the surface uneven and below the proper 
height. I think the best practice is to dress the 
block to the proper thickness before mounting the 
plate; the action of the press tends to straighten 
the plate and improve the impression. 

Solid tints and other plates which must be 
trimmed close, and on which there is not sufficient 
space for screws or nails, must be anchored to 
their blocks with metal. Bore holes with a 5-16- 
inch drill through the block, about two inches 
apart, and countersink them on each side; place the 
plate in position on the block with a sheet of wet 
blotter or card laid on the face, a piece of board 
on the card, and clamp the whole together. Heat 
some metal in a ladle to a red heat, and with a 
small ladle pour the hot metal into the holes in the 
block; pour in more than sufficient to fill the hole 
to melt the metal of the plate so the metals will be 
burned together. Any metal which may project 
above the surface of the block must be cut away. 
A little practice will enable a workman to deter- 
mine the proper amount of metal to be poured to 
make the plate secure. 

Insufficient attention to the matter of mounting 
has, I think, caused much of the trouble experi- 
enced with half-tones by electrotypers and press- 
men. If photo-engravers would exercise more care 
in selection of wood for mounting their plates and 
put half-tones on only well-seasoned, firm, hard 
wood they would avoid many of the too common 
complaints about their work. When a block is too 
soft to withstand the pressure incident to molding 
it is not practicable to make a mold of full depth 
of the original, and, of course, the electrotyper 
will be blamed for making a shallow plate. If a 
half-tone must be mounted before it is sent to be 
electrotyped, the photo-engraver, for his own good, 
should see that it is put on a hard block. 





RESULTS OF ADVERTISING. ‘ 


Mr. Thomas M. Smith, manager of ‘‘ The Record Press,’’ 
New York, says: ‘‘I want to thank you for the kind and 
unsolicited notice your paper, THE INLAND PRINTER, gave 
our specimen book. We have received, up to time of writ- 
ing this letter, 343 requests for copies of the brochure, 
accompanied in nearly every instance by 25 and 50 cents to 
pay for the book. These letters testify to the number of 
progressive printers who carefully read and peruse the col- 
umns of your esteemed journal. No other paper published 
in America, in my judgment, could have produced such 
results.”’ 
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THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


Specimen half-tone by 
BINNER ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
195-207 S. Canal street, 
Chicago. 


Duplicates for sale. 
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Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York or 
Chicago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
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in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to H. O. Shepard. No 
foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted, and no attention will be 
paid to postal-card requests for free samples. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 
twentieth of the month preceding. 

THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, 
and subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers and 
typefounders throughout the United States and Canada. 

Patrons of this journal will confer a favor by sending us 
the names of responsible newsdealers who do not keep it on 
sale. 
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SOME NEW YEAR’S REFLECTIONS. 

EW Year’s is the time for stock taking in the 
emporium of human emotion and endeavor. 
When the merchant takes time to examine care- 
fully the value of what he has left on hand and 
considers what it has cost him, he often despairs of 
making up the loss in the few years of life that he 
can naturally expect to be allotted to him to make 
good his errors. At this time, in this year of 
grace, the lot of the printer is not a happy one, 
and, indeed, it cannot be said that the future holds 
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much brightness for those who have grown old in 
the craft working at the case. Many, it may be, 
have had opportunities and have thrown them 
away — foolishly, perhaps, and generously, but 
there are more who have never had opportunities 
and have lived frugally and in self-sacrifice, while 
disaster and sickness have swept away the little 
barrier of independence so patiently builded. Al- 
most from the time of the father of printing, 
printers have been cynical; but in practical benev- 
olence, individually and collectively —in unostenta- 
tious and helpful giving — they have been and are 
exemplars to the world. Indeed, they have given 
widely, but not as wisely. There are in all benev- 
olent enterprises clauses deemed necessary to pre- 
vent beneficiaries receiving more than their due, 
and one of these clauses provides that incapacity to 
work alone entitles the applicant for benefits to 
receive aid. The practical working of this rule 
shows that it does injustice to all, and that it is not 
in keeping with modern science. A little help in 
time would do much, when a great deal of help a 
few months later could do little. There is a prom- 
ising disposition on the part of employers and oth- 
ers toward developing some means of aid for aged 
and sick printers. This is a country of great 
resources, and it is said that it needs development. 
There are many printers who anticipate that age 
and sickness may lay them aside before they can 
save themselves from dependence, and who are 
anxious to discuss plans of colonization. The 
printing and newspaper interest is in sympathy 
with the printers. What efforts in this direction 
can we look for in 1896? What have our readers 
to say to this problem ? 
COLOR SENSE IN THE PRINTING ART. 
ROCESS engraving has undoubtedly advanced 
to a higher degree of perfection in America 
than in any other country, although much of the 
contributing experiments to the sum of the results 
have been furnished from other countries. Much 
attention is now being given to the further perfec- 
tion of process work in the direction of so preserv- 
ing the balance of color values that by the use of 
three plates and three printings a very close ap- 
proximation in tone and effect can be obtained to 
the original, in reproductions from nature or from 
paintings and other objects showing a variety of 
color. Specimens of this class of work have been 
shown in this magazine, and in other publications, 
and the process explained in outline. There is 
much inquiry as a natural consequence, and many 
of the inquiries bear evidence of misapprehension 
of the scope of the so-called three-color process. 
From a subscriber.in Louisiana a communication 
was lately received, thus: ‘‘ For some time past I 
have been watching the three-color work as it has 
appeared in your journal, with much interest. I 
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have always been under the impression that it was 
very complicated, but in one of your recent issues 
you say: ‘In the present method the color value 
is in the plates.’ Do you mean by this that I can 
have a design made, and the engraver will make 
them so the color effect will be brought out by the 
plates? My employers have asked me if this work 
could be done in an average equipped office not 
fitted for color lithographing. We have good 
presses and a good pressman. What color should 
be run first, second and third? Should any special 
grade of ink be used? Should each color be let 
dry thoroughly before running the next? Does 
any special kind of paper have to be used?” 

Our correspondent’s letter covers so many points 
that we reproduce it, as it gives an opportunity to 
answer a number of inquiries touching on some, 
but not all of the matters covered by it. The 
proper plates for producing three-color work can 
be obtained from any of the companies advertising 
in that interest, in this magazine and other trade 
papers. There are certain kinds of coloration for 
designs or illustrations which are more susceptible 
of reproduction than others. What these kinds 
are, cannot well be explained bya written explana- 
tion. Examples alone can convey the ideas with 
exactitude. 

On the matter of printing the plates, a compe- 
tent authority writes that, so far as the color is con- 
cerned, ‘‘any manufacturer of printing inks should 
be able to make them. ‘They are, as near as we 
know, the primary colors— red, yellow and blue. 
They are made with an idea of transparency, the 
principle being that one ink lapping over the other 
should be transparent enough to make the combi- 
nation of color. In our opinion it depends alto- 
gether upon the nature of the cut which color 
should be used first. Our experience has been yel- 
low first, red next, and blue the finishing color.” 
We have found, however, that better results can 
be obtained by running blue first, and red the last 
color. As has been stated, however, this depends 
altogether upon the cuts, and the best results can 
be demonstrated only by experiment. ‘‘As far as 
the drying of the colors is involved, the first color 
should not be allowed to become too dry before 
printing the second color. In case the first color 
should become hard, the second color will invaria- 
bly creep, so we would suggest not to allow the 
colors to become too dry before making the second 
impression. As far as we know, no special kind of 
paper would have to be used ; the best result, how- 
ever, we think would be obtained by using a high- 
grade coated paper.” 

It is not out of place here to avail ourselves of a 
text from the above explanation in order to touch 
upon the value of the tintometer, a description of 
which has appeared in this magazine. ‘‘ They are, 
as near as we know, the primary colors — red, blue 
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and yellow,” says our informant, and as he has 
not mentioned the tintometer we take it for granted 
that it is not used by him. We know that when a 
job is begun with the ink made by a certain manu- 
facturer that these inks must be used throughout 
the job. The yellow, red or blue of one manufac- 
turer is not the yellow, red or blue of another. 
That this result of dependence on the color-sense 
alone is of great hindrance and annoyance to print- 
ers we all admit. It is here that an absolute uni- 
formity might be made possible by the use of Mr. 
Lovibond’s device—the ‘‘tintometer.” Although 
this instrument has been illustrated on these pages 
and an explanatory article written on the subject 
by Mr. Lovibond himself, we find valuable matter 
ready to our hands in the ‘‘ Letters to My Internes ” 
of Dr. Casey A. Wood, the celebrated ophthalmolo- 
gist, whose illustrated articles on the eyesight of 
printers ran through a number of issues of Tur 
INLAND PriINrER and were extensively copied into 
the leading ophthalmological journals on this conti- 
nent and elsewhere. 

‘‘One of my missions in England,” writes 
Doctor Wood, ‘‘ was to investigate the subject of 
the color sense. In my opinion we have, as yet, no 
theory that satisfactorily accounts for all the color 
phenomena, physiologic and pathologic, commonly 
met with, and I hoped to find light upon this 
obscure matter in the work of Mr. Lovibond, of 
Salisbury, who has been engaged in investigating 
color values and ‘chromometry’ for twenty years 
past. I have long felt the absurdity of scientific 
men using such terms as ‘canary yellow,’ ‘ma- 
genta,’ ‘grass green,’ ‘Prussian blue,’ etc., as 
their most definite expression of a color sensation. 
In his search for universal color standards, Mr. 
Lovibond was confronted with the difficulty of find- 
ing a pure white, but at last settled upon a com- 
pressed surface of finely powdered lime sulphate 
as giving the nearest approach to white. When 
colors are viewed through a tube or box, from 
which all light is excluded, the slightest difference 
between them can be readily observed if the colored 
objects be uniformly illuminated. This, the prin- 
ciple of Chribret’s chromophotometer, enables the 
observer to add, in Mr. Lovibond’s instrument, uni- 
formly graduated yellow, red and blue tinted test 
glasses to the white side of the apparatus until it 
exactly resembles the colored object under exami- 
nation. When both objects appear exactly alike, 
the glasses added to the white side are the color 
measure of the color or shade under examination. 
The result is always given in, and every color can 
be resolved into, terms of red, blue and yellow — 
according to the Lovibond scale. Thus a colored 
powder is found to be composed of 1.4 standard 
units of red, 0.9 standard units of blue and of yel- 
low 3.7 units, or a certain fluid (beer, drinking 
water, oil) is found to be 0.8 red and 0.5 yellow.” 














WORD-DIVIDING AND JUSTIFICATION. 


OME of the newspapers and some trade jour- 
nals have been discussing the merits of abol- 
ishing the justification of lines of type by spacing 
out. It has been urged that as blank verse in no 
way disfigures a page, that prose composed in the 
same way would present quite as fair an appear- 
ance. The Home Journal, of New York, states 
that Liberty has been printed for over a year with 
this style of justification, and goes on to say: 


‘‘’The compositor, as he sets the 
line, places a three-em space (a 
piece of metal of given thickness) 
after each word. When as he 
approaches the end of the line, he 
finds that there is not sufficient 
room for an additional word or syl- 
lable, he fills the line by increasing 
the size of the spaces between the 
words, thus forcing the last letter 
of the last word to the end of the 
line, in consequence of which the 
reading-matter presents as straight 
an edge at its right side as at its 
left. Such is the present method. 
By the proposed method, however, 
when the compositor finds that 
there is no room in the line for an 
additional word or syllable, he 
quickly fills out the line at the end 
with little blocks of metal known to 
the printer as ‘‘ quads,” instead of 
increasing the spaces between the 
words. ‘The result of this is the 
uneven edge at the right and the 
perfectly uniform spacing which 
this paragraph shows. 

‘*In behalf of the new method the 
following advantages are claimed: 
that there is a gain esthetically in 
the increased beauty of the page due 
to the abolition of unequal spacing, 
the relief that the eye finds in lines 
of unequal length, and the greater 
ease with which it passes from one 
line to another; and that there isa 
vast gain economically in the saving 
of time and labor effected both in 
the setting and the distributing of 
the type; in the consequent cheap- 
ening of newspapers, periodicals 
and books; in the competition which 
it offers to the typesetting machines, 

' forcing their proprietors to rent 
them on more reasonable terms ; in 
opening avenues of employment for 

printers whom the machines dis- 
place; and in the liberation of 
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skilled labor for employment in 
higher capacities by so simplify- 
ing the work of ordinary typeset- 
ting that unskilled or less skilled 
labor can easily perform it.” 


In this connection it is curious and interesting 
to note the plan suggested by the late Jacob Van D 
uzer in these columns some years ago. ‘This being 
the idea of abolishing all rules of word-dividing an 
d letting the words be split without regard to rules 
or precedent, and without the use of hyphens to m 
ark the division. 





AN APPRENTICES’ DEPARTMENT. 


MONG the marks of appreciation which this 
magazine receives from its readers not the 
least valued and helpful are suggestions toward 
making it more useful, interesting and profitable. 
While many of these suggestions have been adopted 
with benefit to all, some have not been found prac- 
tical. It has been moved that an apprentices’ 
department in these columns would be of incalcula- 
ble benefit to young men learning the printing 
trade. While this.idea bears evidence on its face 
that it is in the right direction, a closer examina- 
tion of the matter published in these columns and 
a more intimate acquaintance with the needs of the 
trade will show that the thoughtful apprentice will 
find Ture INLAND PRINTER much more valuable to 
him as it is than if its space were given up to arti- 
cles telling of things he already knows. 
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PUNCTUATION — THE COMMA. 


NO. III.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

NE very common rule, is Goold Brown’s first 
one, ‘‘A simple sentence does not, in general, 
admit the comma.” It is true as far as it goes, but 
that is not very far, because ‘‘in general” implies 
exceptions that are nowhere clearly defined, and 
because some people, Goold Brown being one of 
them, do not fully apprehend the difference be- 
tween simple and compound sentences. One of 
Brown’s examples of a commaless simple sentence 
is, ‘‘ Theology has not hesitated to make or sup- 
port a doctrine by the position of a comma.” His 
second rule prescribes the use of commas between 
the simple members of a compound sentence, and 
three exceptions are made, each exemplified by 
sentences that are not compound, even by his 
own ruling, such as ‘‘Honest poverty is better 
than wealthy fraud.” His definition, in another 
part of the same book, is, ‘‘A compound sentence 
is a sentence which consists of two or more simple 
ones either expressly or tacitly connected.” In the 
example cited above there is nothing to meet the 
requirement of this definition; and Brown himself 
gives us reasonable objection to a possible plea of 
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ellipsis when he says, ‘‘’To the supplying of useless 
words, if we admit the principle, there may be no 
end; and the notion that conjunctions join sen- 
tences only, opens a wide door for it.” 

Typical simple sentences never properly admit a 
comma, unless we except such a use as that after 
the word on/y in the sentence just above this one, 
where its use is really anomalous, though in keep- 
ing with a common practice of placing a comma 
before a verb following a long nominative. We are 
not told how long the nominative should be, and 
the writer has seen very little in print that showed 
reasonable discrimination. In the sentence quoted 
the comma clearly enforces at sight the fact that 
only modifies the preceding and not the following 
words; but the task of selecting all such possible 
occasions and marking them in this way must be 
exceedingly burdensome, and may better be left 
without formal prescription, to say the least. Such 
use of the comma will never be allowed by the pres- 
ent writer in his own work, but he will not criticise 
others for it. 

Proper use of commas must depend upon the 
facts of expression rather than upon the simple 
or compound nature of the sentence. Wilson’s 
‘‘’'Treatise on Punctuation” has much bad pointing 
in it, if common sense is to be the test. Thus: 
‘*Punctuation . . . is the art of dividing a liter- 
ary composition into sentences, and parts of sen- 
tences, by means of points.” ‘It must be admitted, 
that from the press are issued many books, grossly 
erroneous in sentential marks.” (What are sen- 
tential marks? He means punctuating marks.) 
Wilson seems to make it a rule to use a comma 
before ‘hat as in the preceding sentence, and to 
apply that rule consistently. It.is a very unrea- 
sonable practice. ‘* Two words, belonging to the 
same part of speech, or used as such.” All the 
commas in these quotations are wrong, because the 
connection of the words is too close to admit point- 
ing, and because they pervert or obscure the sense. 

We may exemplify the difference between close 
connection and the least disjuncture as follows : 

He went because he was told to go. 

Brown’s daughter Mary did it. 

Smith’s wife Jane testified against him. 

The imperfect tense has three distinct forms 
corresponding to those of the present tense.—u/- 
lions. | 

He did not go, because he was not told to. 

Brown’s daughter, Mary, did it. 

Smith’s wife, Jane, testified against him. 

The imperfect tense has three distinct forms, 
corresponding to those of the present tense. 

The first sentence is a mere assertion of a 
reason for action, while the fifth makes two asser- 
tions — that he did not go, and that it was so for a 


certain reason. The second and third sentences 


mean a particular one of a number of daughters 
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and wives, while the pointing in the sixth and sev- 
enth marks the fact that there is only one daughter 
and one wife. Bullions’s saying as cited in the 
first instance implies more than three forms, and 
the correctly pointed sentence restricts the number 
to three. 


When there is no break in sense no comma should 
be used, unless necessary for clearness of expression. 

It ts seldom necessary to use such an exceptional 
comma. 


Any form of expression that turns aside from 
the continuous idea in any way necessitates point- 
ing. Many rules have been made, as we have seen, 
for the pointing of such expressions, but the one 
proper and sufficient reason for the use of commas 
is always that which we have given. It seems not 
unlikely that exemplification will show the various 
proper uses of commas better than any long collec- 
tion of rules would, especially as those rules would 
have to be, as they are in all other writings on 
the subject, mere statements of detail. Neverthe- 
less, the occasions for use of commas may be sum- 
marized, so as to meet the natural demand for 
specification. They are: 

1. When the conjunction is omitted between 
two words where it would ordinarily be used. 


We are fearfully, wonderfully made. 


ae 


inserted independently, or so that the rest of the 
sentence would be grammatically complete without 
them. 


2. Before and after a word or a group of words 


Punctuation, like other matters, should be governed by 
common sense. 

Commas, therefore, should not be used without reason. 

Authors, not printers, should punctuate their writing. 

All printers, however, should know how to punctuate. 


3. After a word or group of words independ- 
ently beginning a sentence. 

Fortunately, our best writers do not neglect such details. 

If their ideas do not always agree, they always have 
reason. 4 

Referring to your note of the 10th inst., I would say, etc. 

Mr. Printer, be careful to follow copy. 

4. After each but the last of a series of words 
or phrases each of which has the same connection 
with what follows. 

Writers, printers, and teachers should know our lan- 
guage better than they do. 

Plain, well-punctuated, and otherwise carefully prepared 
manuscript is desirable. 

Legibility of writing, careful punctuation, and _ strict 
attention to all details in preparation of copy should not be 
neglected by writers for the press. 

It is a singular fact that many printers omit the 
comma before the last of such a series, though 
there is no plainer occasion for its use. All author- 
ities prescribe such use of the comma, and the 
weight of custom, as well as common sense, favors 











it. Quackenbos even goes so far as to assert that 
it is unphilosophical not to use a comma also after 
the last of a series of nominatives, just before the 
predicate ; as, ‘‘Writers, printers, and teachers, 
should know,” etc. 

The writer believes that these specifications 
really cover every possible case of question, pro- 
vided they be kept in mind and used for analogical 
determination. A book might easily be made with 
nothing but discussion of the various circumstances 
of the use of commas. Indeed, Goold Brown did 
write enough for a small book, but it was done by 
multiplying rules to such an extent that very few 
of them stand out really clear from others, and 
many of them are applicable only to specific parts 
of speech. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESS ENGRAVING. 
NO. III.— BY H. JENKINS. 
CHEMICALS, 
HE chemicals required for making the collo- 
dion negatives and for the etching opera- 
tions are as follows: 


Alcohol (grain). Iron sulphate (ferrous). 


Alcohol (wood). 

Ether (suiphuric). 

Gun cotton. 

Ammonium iodide. 
Cadmium iodide. 
Potassium iodide. 
Potassium bromide. 
Potassium cyanide (fused). 
Ammonium bichromate. 
Strontium chloride. 
Calcium chloride. 


Iron perchloride. 
Potassium permanganate. 
Iodine. 

Silver nitrate. 
Turpentine. 

Ammonia (strong). 
Castor oil. 
Ammonium sulphide. 
Eosine. 

Le Page’s liquid glue. 
Rubber cement. 








Mercuric chloride. Transfer etching ink. 
Ammonium chloride. Lye. 

Acetic acid. Dragon’s blood. 
Nitric acid (Com.). Sodium bicarbonate. 
Nitric:acid:(C. P:): Absorbent cotton. 
Chromic acid. Charcoal blocks. 
Copper sulphate. 

Ordinary charcoal will not answer the purpose 
of polishing the metal. The most suitable is that 
used by jewelers for soldering purposes and is 
obtained in blocks of about 3 by 4 inches. 

To insure success most of the chemicals men- 
tioned above should be chemically pure. They 
should be kept in bottles corked or stoppered to 
prevent evaporation or deterioration. The bottles 
should be plainly labeled to prevent errors when 
the contents are wanted for use. 

SHOP ARRANGEMENT. 

It is a difficult matter to prescribe a set plan for 
the arrangement of a photo-engraving establish- 
ment, as there is such great variation in the size 
and relative positions of rooms which may be 
selected for occupation ; and as large shops require 
more extensive accommodations and special features 
4-4 
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which need not enter into the equipment of smaller 


concerns. 
There are general principles, however, which 
can be applied in fitting up any shop, and the 
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accompanying diagram is given to represent an 
arrangement for a shop of moderate size. 
THE OPERATING ROOMS. 

A is the room for the half-tone, and B for the 
line operating. One room is often used for two or 
more cameras, but it is advisable, if possible, to 
provide separate apartments for the cameras, thus 
avoiding interference of one operator with another. 
1 and 4 are the darkrooms. These may be con- 
structed with walls of ordinary flooring joined to 
be light-tight. They should contain sinks 3 and 5, 
over each of which should be placed a tap for wash- 
ing the negatives. At the right of the sink there 
should be placed a shelf for holding the bottles of 
developer and other solutions. Other shelves 
should also be provided for holding stock solutions, 
and other accessories. Above the sink there should 
be a window containing a light of orange glass, 
and arranged to slide open readily at the will of 
the operator. If dry plates are to be developed, 
arrangement should be made to close up the yellow 
light and substitute the ruby light required for dry 
plate work. 

The silver bath should be placed in a receptacle 
at the back of the darkroom, the bath holders 
being placed at such a level as to permit the conve- 
nient lowering of the plate into it. Above, or at 
one side of the silver baths, a shelf should be 
located upon which the plate holder can rest. 

The darkroom should be of dimensions large 
enough to give ample room, and should be free 
from cracks, and openings through which light 
might pass. 2 and 6 are benches for holding nega- 
tive racks and other articles. 

The location of the cameras should be such as 
to be convenient to the darkroom, and they should 
bé swung at a height to be most convenient for the 
operator to manipulate. 

The illumination of the copy is an important 
factor in producing negatives, and provision should 
be made for obtaining the best facilities. The 
light can be obtained either from a skylight, or by 
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means of electric lamps. In many shops both 
means are provided, the light being obtained from 
the skylight during the bright hours of the day, 
and from the lamps at other times. The skylight 
should be as large as convenient, to furnish an 
ample volume of light. The lamps should be arc 


lamps, and should be swung, one on each side of 
the camera stand, near the copy board, in such a 
manner that they may be readily raised or lowered. 
They may, if desired, be arranged with movable 
instead of being swung. 


stands, Two lamps 
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should be used, as a more uniform illumination can 
be obtained from two than from one, and reflections 
are avoided. The lamps should be wired to burn 
independently of each other, and the current fur- 
nished should be uniform, to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, flickering and variation in the intensity of 
the light. Reflectors are generally used to concen- 
trate the light on the copy, and are of various 
forms. One can be made readily from an oblong 
piece of tin, by bending it to make its section semi- 
circular, the edges being bent to fit around the sides 
of the lamp. ‘The inner surface may be painted 
white, or, better, etched off with nitric acid, which 
will prevent reflections being cast on the copy. 

A shelf should be built outside of one of the 
windows to give facilities for sunning the silver 
bath. A gas stove should be placed on one of the 
benches, for evaporating the bath, heating nega- 
tives, etc. 

ETCHING ROOM. 

C is the etching room, which for convenience is 

located next to the operating rooms. 7 is a sink of 


ample capacity where the metal may be polished, 
glass washed, and negatives turned. 


8 is a shelf 
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for holding glass and other articles. 9 and 10 are 
rooms for sensitizing metal, one being designed for 
line and one for half-tone work. ‘They should be 
furnished with benches, shelving, and gas stoves. 
The illumination should be subdued, to prevent the 
action of light on the plates before printing, but 
not to such an extent as is necessary for the dark- 
rooms for negative making. 

The construction, arrangement, and care of 
these rooms should be such as to prevent the 
accumulation of dust, which will cause spots in the 
coating of the plates. ‘This re- 
mark will also apply to the 
darkrooms, 1 and 4. 

In the room used for coat- 
ing the line plates a bench and 
slab may be provided for roll- 
ing up the plates. 11 isa bench 
for general purposes, such as 
cutting zinc upon, holding neg- 
atives for printing, etc. 12 is 
the powder box to contain the 
dragon’s blood for the line etch- 
ings. In some shops an open 
box is used, but it is better to 
have a closet built around it 
to prevent the powder from 
being carried about the room. 
13 is a bench for a gas stove 
for burning in the plates. 14 
and 16 are etching tubs, placed 
near the windows, to obtain 
ample light. 15 is a sink ora 
bench to hold a tray of water 
to rinse the plates after etch- 
ing. 17 isa shelf placed outside of the window for 
printing by daylight. An electric lamp should 
also be provided for the printing. 
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Drawn by Horace Taylor. 


THE FINISHING ROOM. 


D is the finishing room in which numbers 18 to 
23 represent the several machines. 24 and 25 are 
benches for mounting the plates upon, for holding 
tools, material, etc. 

The machinery should be operated from a line 
of shafting which should be provided with belt 
shifters, that any machine may be started or 
stopped as desired. If the building is equipped 
with a power plant the shafting may be operated 
by a belt running from some other line. If the 
place is not thus equipped the power may be ob- 
tained from a gas engine or electric motor. 

E represents the office. 

In large establishments the half-tone etching is 
often done in a room separate from that used for 
line etching, but such an arrangement need not be 
considered as necessary. 

In selecting a location for a shop it is important 
to obtain one where there will be an ample supply 























of running water at all times and where there are 
a number of windows, as it is desirable to have 
plenty of light. 

In fitting up the shop economy should sometimes 
be sacrificed to completeness and convenience, as 
future results may at times justify an outlay which 
might at first seem to be extravagant. 

The above description is intended to give only 
general directions for the shop arrangement. 
Special situations will require various departures. 

(To be continued.) 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


URING the month some twenty patents of interest to 
printers were granted, this being about the average 
number per month for the past year. 

Previous letters have described the peculiar kind of 
press invented by William C. Wendte, of Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Upon a recent issue day he was granted three addi- 
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tional patents covering various improved designs of grip- 
pers for use in his press to make the same more efficient in 
use. 

Two patents were taken out by Edward P. Sheldon, of 
Brooklyn, New York, on bed motions for cylinder printing 
machines, both being assigned to Robert Hoe and others, of 
New York city. The particular feature forming the subject 
of the inventions is the gearing for smoothly reversing the 
bed with the least possible jarring or loss of time. In one 
form the moving bed has a 
hanger provided at each end 
with an engaging hole; a recip- 
rocated head carries a sliding 
bolt, and the bolt is caused to 
enter the holes alternately to con- 
trol the reversing operation of 
the bed at the end of its oppo- 
site strokes. In the other form 
the bed is provided at opposite 
ends with yokes with which a 
revolving reversing crank alter- 
nately engages while the yokes 
and crank pin are moving at like 
speeds of travel. 

A new platen for printing 
presses, job or cylinder, is shown 
in Fig. 1, which illustrates an invention of Melvin L. Sea- 
very, of Boston, Massachusetts. The object is to produce 





a platen with which a uniform impression can be obtained 
or previous prep- 
Beneath 


without the necessity of a ‘‘ make-ready ”’ 
aration of the platen, impression cylinder or type. 
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the covering of the platen is a surface or bed formed of the 
ends of fixed, independently yielding and elastic wires 
or bristles. The surface can accommodate itself to all 
irregularities in the type and to varying thicknesses of the 
material being print- 
ed. These bristles may 
be of any of the forms 
shown. Fig. 2 shows 
a central, vertical sec- 
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ry Johnson, of 
New York city. 
The three black 
rollers resting on ‘Wa 
the inking disk SS i 
are the usual form ; 
rollers. Overlapping the upper edge 
of the disk is a pivoted ink fountain \ 
with a train of distributing rolls, 
the middle one of composition and 
the large one of metal. The fountain and rolls rest upon 
an adjustable stop and freely give way to permit the form 
rollers to pass thereunder. With this arrangement it is 
claimed that the ink is uniformly applied to the disk and 
the type. 

An American patent covering means for inking the form- 
inking rollers in platen printing presses was granted to 
Max Rockstroh, of Planen, Germany. The rollers are 
inked while in a position above the form and also while 
below the form, in order that the ink may be more thor- 
oughly and evenly applied. Two or more rollers are borne 
by the ink roller carriage, and one or more of the rollers are 
automatically locked out of contact with the form during the 
upward and downward movement of the latter. 

George F. Read, of Brooklyn, was the inventor of a 
double cylinder perfecting machine, shown in Fig. 3, the 













































patent therefor having been assigned to Robert Hoe & Co., 
of New York city. The invention relates to sheet perfecting 
machines in which two impression cylinders contintously 
revolving in opposite directions codperate with a reciprocat- 
ing type bed, each cylinder printing during its second revo- 
lution and so rising and falling with respect to the passing 
bed beneath that, while one cylinder is down the other is 
up. To prevent the shifting of the first cylinder with rela- 
tion to the second at the time it is raised and the sheet is 
being transferred, the driving wheels are provided with 
registering segments of greater pitch radii than the wheels. 

Judah T. Robertson, of New York, invented the automatic 
wiper and polisher for plate printing presses, shown in 
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Fig. 4. His idea is to draw the polishing belts over the 
plates in such a way that the ink will not be wiped out of 
At the point where the greatest wiping 
action is to place a roller forces the belt firmly 
against the plate. From this point the belt is held in con- 
tact with the plate for some distance each way and then it is 
gradually led away. The belt moves in a direction opposite 
to the travel of the plate and suitable means are employed to 

keep the ,same clean and 

ul smooth. 

' Herman E. Mendelssohn, 
- of New York, took out a pat- 
a ent covering means for pro- 
ducing photographs resem- 
bling engravings. He forms 
a compound negative, which 
consists of an original nega- 
tive and a printed gelatinous 
coating intimately secured 
thereto and then printing 
from the same in the usual manner. The gelatinous coating 
containing the lines, dots or stipples of an ordinary steel 
engraving, a picture printed from the compound negative 
will reproduce the same perfectly. 

The type case, shown in Fig. 5, was patented jointly to 
Louis Tesson and Joseph E. Genereux, of Springfield, Mas- 
The object of the invention is to reduce the size 
The tray is 


the engraved lines. 
take 
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sachusetts. 
of the case without diminishing its capacity. 











FIG. 6. 


divided into overlapping, inclined type compartments. The 
labor of the compositor will be reduced, because his hand 
will not have to travel back and forth over such long dis- 
tances as with the old form of case. 

Another patent to the veteran inventor, Walter Scott, of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, covers the printing press shown in 
Fig. 6. The present invention relates 
to the feeding in of the sheets auto- 
matically from a web beneath the feed 
board, so that the automatic feeding 
mechanism is out of the way of the 
hand-feeding devices, and either one or 
both may be used simultaneously. The 
printed sheet is carried away as it 
rises from receiving the second impres- 
sion, thus leaving the upper part of the 
second impression cylinder free and 
adapted to the oiling rolls that are 
made use of to prevent the 
‘‘offset’’ of the ink from the 
freshly printed sheet. 

Three patents were granted 
to Paul F. Cox, of Chicago, 
all being assigned to the Cox 
Typesetting Machine Com- 
pany, of same place. Two of 
the inventions covered thereby 
are shown in Figs. 7 and 8. The former shows the ejecting 
mechanism for a typesetting machine. The mechanism for 
ejecting the type from the holder is normally locked. When 
the key is depressed the mechanism is released and the type 
The other cut shows portions of the type dis- 
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is ejected. 
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tributer used. Types of two or more fonts may be simulta- 
neously distributed by one machine at a single operation. 
Test plates are used for both series of type channels, and 
the plates in each series 
are successively regis- 
tered with the corres- 
ponding channels so 
that the distribution of 
the types of different 
forms takes place simul- 
taneously. 

The composing stick 
shown in Fig. 9 was in- 
vented by Frederick W. 
Feldman, of Washing- 
ton, Illinois, a_ nine- 
twentieths interest in 
the same being assigned 
to Clarence E. Davis, of 
the same place. It in- 
cludes a novel construction of the slide 
or knee, and the,means for holding it 
in the adjusted position, and also an 
attachable face plate, marked D, de- 
signed to narrow the measure of the stick a definite number 
of points without moving the knee. 
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Design patents covering fonts of type were also granted 
to Messrs. Schraubstadter, of St. Louis, Missouri, and Her- 
man Ihlenburg, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the latter 
being assigned to the American Typefounders’ Company, 
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of Newark, New Jersey. The last cut shows the font de- 
signed by Mr. Schraubstadter. This one was selected 
because it shows more marked characteristics than do the 
others. 





AN OKLAHOMA Society Notre.— Tom Harris announces 
the birth of twins at his house. To hear Tom talk you’d 
think he’d laid them. Good for you, Mrs. Harris! Do it 

This is a great country, and all we need is popula- 
Such women should be encouraged. 


again. 
tion. 
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REVIEW OF TYPE DESIGNS. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


John,’’ by the Inland Typefoundry, early specimens 

of which appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
August. In the following issue I now find two faces, 
‘‘ Bradley ’’ by MacKellar and ‘‘ Abbey Text”? by Farmer 
& Son, bearing an exceedingly close 
resemblance to the St. John. It is 
not the first time that I have noticed 
a curious coincidence of the kind — 
two or more houses coming out 
almost simultaneously with novel- 
ties almost identical in their main 
features. It would be invidious in 
this case to compare these three 
faces, favorably or otherwise, with 
each other. They resemble each 
other so nearly that a printer hav- 
ing one face in stock would do well 
to avoid the others to prevent con- 
fusion, yet the personal tharacter- 
istics of the several designers have 
given each letter a character of its 
own. The most complete series is 
the ‘‘ Bradley,’’ named after its de- 
signer, and shown in eight sizes, 
6-point to 48-point, and I have no 
doubt that, as letters of this class 
are characteristic of Mr. Bradley’s 
work, that to him may be assigned 
the credit of originating the design, 
of which the two other faces appear 
to be variants. Apart from its wide range of size, the 
‘* Bradley’ is distinguished by a certain quaint rudeness 
of form, suggestive of the old Caxton types, and on this 
account is the most appropriate for old-style work. ‘‘Abbey 
Text”? is in seven sizes, 12-point to 60-point, and has a 
sharper and cleaner cut and more modern face, while the 
‘*St. John,”’ to which I referred in pretty full detail a month 
ago, is even more modernized, and as legible as roman — in 
fact, would not appear out of place associated with modern 


| AST month I wrote in praise of the new face ‘‘St. 
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types. 

‘*Cosmopolitan,’’ by the Inland Typefoundry, is a heavy 
script of the fashion introduced by German founders, and 
exceedingly popular on the Continent and in Great Britain. 
The new face ranges from 12-point to 60-point, in seven sizes. 
The forms of the caps, A, M, N and other sorts, show close 
attention to German models. 

I suppose that the ‘‘Iroquois,’’ by the Crescent Type- 
foundry, noted in my last, has proved a success, for it is 
followed by a series of ‘‘ Iroquois Condensed,”’ 6-point to 60- 
point. I am not charmed with the style. The R is a gro- 
tesque distortion, and the C would serve much better fora 
G. The same house shows a new 12-point ‘* Typewriter,”’ 
in imitation of the Yost. 

“Oliphant,’’ by Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler, is a note- 
worthy style. It combines the 
qualities of the old-fashioned 
Ronde with the features of the 
new German heavy-faced scripts, 
and adds a dash of Yankee crank- 
iness to the whole, as witness the 
cap D and lower case h and n. 
It is also notable for running to 
the unusually large size of 72- 
point. The caps are very large 
“Spor!” in proportion to the lower case; 
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the ascending characters are somewhat tall, being more 
than double the height of the a, while to make up, the 
descenders scarcely fall below the line — in fact, the p looks 
almost as if its tail had been snapped off. It will be found 
a useful and durable letter. 

Wilhelm Woellme, 226 Friedrich street, Berlin, whose 
beautiful new book I acknowledged some time ago, has sent 
me some supplementary sheets, many of which display 
former designs in tasteful combinations. Among his novel- 
ties are two new series of job vignettes (card ornaments, an 
American founder would call them), Series 3 and 4, contain- 
ing together seventy-seven ornaments in varying sizes and 
styles, some of them charming little designs. Series 5 and 
6 (thirty-five characters) repeat some of the same subjects on 
a larger scale. A most delightful border is the ‘‘ Gisela,”’ 
on 24-point body. Ido not think it is too much to say that 
it is the best border of that size that I have yet seen. It con- 
sists of four characters only — running piece, square orna- 
ment, corner and terminal. It is a conventionalized ivy-leaf 
ornament, highly decorative, silhouetted, and afterward tint- 
faced, slightly darker than half-tone. The tint lines run 
across the border, except in the corner piece, which is of 
exactly the same design as the square ornament, except that 
the tint lines run at an angle of 45 degrees. Thus the border 
practically consists of three characters only. Its beauty 
lies in its extreme simplicity, the firm yet graceful and flow- 
ing curves of the design, and last, but not least, in the fact 
that it is softened off by the face tint. Some months ago I 





wrote an article in your journal on the neglect by designers 
of the beautiful effects both in type and ornament which 
could be produced by the simple device of face-tinting. I 
have been pleased to note lately that much more use than 
formerly is being made of this method, and the ‘‘ Giseia’”’ 
border is a choice example. I am sorry that I have but the 
one specimen, or I would send you one along for your admi- 
ration. Another simple and effective device is shown under 
the name of ‘ Barock-Linien.’? This is simply 3-point 
medium-face brass rule, irreg- 
ularly waved, and supplied 
in systematically graduated 
lengths. Used in combination, an 
effect is produced resembling 
that of the American ‘‘ rule orna- 
ments,’’ but decidedly better. 
In the American designs in type- 
metal, the breaks are generally 
painfully apparent, in the brass 
rule the length required can be taken from the case. In 
new faces of type I note only ‘* Japonia,’’ five sizes, 12-point 
to 36-point, a series resembling the German ‘“ Artists’ Gro- 
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tesque,’’ but lighter in design. 

Genzsch & Heyse, of Hamburg, show an original series of 
initials, entitled indifferently ‘‘ Barock’’ and ‘‘ Rococo,’’ 
and harmonizing with their recent pompadour combination. 
The initials range in size from 24-point to gigantic speci- 
mens at about 120-point, and the larger examples are elabo- 
rately decorated. The initials are on’ the script model, 
slightly sloped, and the rococo structure and floral decora- 
tions are suggestive of the old-fashioned ‘* Dutch Bloomers.”’ 

The energetic house of Schelter & Giesecke, Leipsic, 
show a novelty, the ‘‘ Boniface ”’ initials, which will attract 
attention. These letters are gothic in design, and can be 
used with any bold German or old English lower case. 
They are in five sizes, 12-point to 60-point. The design is 
very bold and solid, and the larger sizes have the interstices 
occupied with half-tone floral ornaments. For illuminated 
work they are specially suitable. 


THE quoin is a very useful member of society, consider- 
ing the length of time that it spends in the ‘* lock-up.”’ 


A. K. Taylor. 
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THE TEMPLE OF TRUTH. 
From ** She,” by H. Rider Haggard. 


DRAWN BY A, R,. WINDUST, CHICAGO. 
































Correspondence 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 














A RAPID TIME CALCULATOR. 


To the Editor: Orrawa, Canada, December 9, 1895. 

Foremen, timekeepers and others might be interested in 
the accompanying time calculator, which is intended for use 
in any establishment where the employes work ten hours 
per day, i. e., from 7 to 6 with a lunch hour at noon. 

The foreman gives Aa piece of work at 10 A. M.; it is 
returned at 4p. M., A having occupied five hours in doing 
the job. 

Another employe takes copy for a poster at 1 Pp. M., and 
finishes it the next morning at 8— six hours having been 
consumed in the composition. 
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Premising that the foreman keeps account of the time 
occupied for each job, he pulls out his watch and counts the 
hours that have elapsed between the beginning and ending 
times, and, perhaps, if he be in a hurry, he may count an 
hour too much or one short, but by the use of the table no 
time is lost nor mistakes made. 

Find the beginning time in the top row of the table, then 
find the finishing time in the first vertical column, and the 
number which will form a right angle with the commencing 
and ending time will be the number of hours taken to set up 
the job. The number 5 forms a right angle with 10 and 
4, while 6 makes a similar angle with 1 and 8. 

F. D. MCGOVERN. 





FROM EASTERN NEW YORK. 


To the Editor: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Dec. 11, 1895. 

Notwithstanding the current rumors of the stringency of 
money matters, all our offices are busy. That of Mr. A. V. 
Haight is running day and night trying to keep up with the 
demands of its patrons. 

Thirty-five years ago, on December 4, the first number of 
the Poughkeepsie Daily Fagle was issued. It was then a 
small folio, but has been enlarged from time to time until it 
is now an eight-page, seven-column paper. A semi-weekly 
edition is also printed. Another Mergenthaler, arranged 
for two sizes of type, has been recently added and all read- 
ing matter is set by machine. 

J. G. L. Capron, formerly manager of the Zvening Star, 
has purchased the job department of that paper and will 
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conduct that part of the business. Capron is an experienced 
printer and will no doubt win success. 

Reuben D. Slater, of this city, has been appointed to the 
position of designer and engraver for the Imperial Pattern 
Company, whose principal business ‘is carried on here. 
Mr. Slater is also a printer and pattern grader, and the 
selection is a good one, as he tries to excel in each new 
feature. 

Fred Lucas and Richard Brown, two young men who 
have been intimately connected with the printing business 
here, have started an advertising agency at 233 Main street. 

Frank Board, of the Sfar office, died on November 18. 
He was a bright young man, and his companions deeply feel 
his early demise. 

T. G. Nichols died recently at Camelot, aged seventy- 
three years. He started the first daily paper in this city, 
the Press, about 1853, the firm name being Nichols & Bush, 
and during the sixties another, the Morning News; the two 
are now consolidated as the News-Press. In 1872, still 
another paper, the Sunday Courier, one of our best papers 
at the present time, was started by him. He had not been in 
business for the past few years. 

George Williams, who has but a short time had the man- 
agement of the Pawling Chronicle, is certainly ‘‘ booming ”’ 
that paper. The Christmas number has a large four-page 
supplement, printed on good book paper, beautifully illus- 
trated with half-tones of the prominent men, business 
houses, public buildings and private residences of that vil- 
lage, with appropriate descriptive matter, which is well 
worthy of perusal. 

The Newburgh Journal has just placed two linotype 
machines in its office. 

John A. Sleicher, formerly editor of the Albany Record, 
has purchased, for a stock company, the S¢a/e, of the same 
city, and will be its editor. 

The Troy Morning Telegram has suspended. It was 
first established in 1853, as the Worning Whig. 

The Albany Paper Company has failed and is in the 
hands of a receiver. The Photogenic Paper Company is 
also in a receiver’s hands. AR Ww. 


SOME NOTES FROM A SCOTTISH PROOFREADER. 


To the Editor: EDINBURGH, Scotland, Dec. 6, 1895. 

The mellowing influence of time gives an interest to 
trifling incidents in the art of printing as well as in other 
things, and it may be that a few random notes from early 
experiences in the production of works of celebrated men 
may not be of indifference to your readers. 

We had the good fortune, some time ago, to put a great 
deal of the late Professor Aytoun’s MS. through our hands; 
we say good fortune, for it was most agreeable to do so. 
What a charm there was in his ‘‘ Bothwell’? when we first 
handled the MS. thereof! As there was about a nonpareil 
between the lines, the proofreader was not the only one who 
saw a charm in it—the comps. were elate and grateful! 
The professor was very gentlemanly in his stationery 
tastes: we had the pleasure, therefore, of perusing his 
many pungent and humorous articles portrayed on dainty 
foolscap folio. The professor was able, with a fine, cosy, 
small hand, to go straight as an arrow across the page, 
leaving no doubt on your mind as to what he meant, and 
occasionally lighting up your frontispiece by the vigorous 
sallies with which he was not unfrequently tickling the ribs 
of his readers. 

A sad mishap occurred to a reprint of a sheet of ‘* Both- 
well’’ as it passed through the press. The manager thought 
he would show his agility in proofreading, as he occasion- 
ally showed himself off as a high jumper (he was an ath- 
lete); so he got hold of a first proof and went through it 
very briskly, as was his:wont with everything he took in 
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hand, never collating the copy before he began, and send- 
ing out the proof with his usual birr. Major Blackwood 
came up shortly afterward with a very grave face, and 
pointed out to his athletic manager that eight pages had 
been mysteriously left out—‘*how had /¢haf occurred ?”’ 
Of course he had to cry ‘‘ peccavi /’? A dummy, it seems, 
had set up the eight pages left out, but certainly the blame 
lay with the energetic manager. 

Professor Aytoun was son-in-law to the great Christo- 
pher North (Professor Wilson), and it is quite in course, 
therefore, to refer to him here. He had been a great bore to 
the compositors in Ballantyne’s office (where Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels were first printed) in times long gone by, so 
when he appeared in Messrs. Blackwood’s establishment 
with an article for their magazine, which was duly sent up 
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FARMING 
to the compositor, it created a horrible sensation! We were 
at case then, and was one of six compositors who were told 
off to get up the bonny mess! After the MS. was duly 
divided, we all rushed to our frames; but, alas! we could 
make nothing of it, so it was put together and sent down to 
Mr. John Blackwood, then editor, in the hope that he might 
solve the difficulty. Alas! the fearful pothooks were sent 
back to us without any change, and with the command ‘“‘ to 
do our best with it, and charge whatever we liked for our 
trouble !’’ This was done, the article was sent out with 
many blanks, and we charged doud/e the ordinary price for 
it. We think the sprightly Christopher had been slightly 
paralyzed before this event, for we saw him in Princes street 
about this time endeavoring with great exertion to get into 
acab. He had a grand physique in his younger days. 

The works of Sir Archibald Alison were for years sel- 
dom away from the printing presses of the Messrs. Black- 
wood. We can still figure in our eye his small, sharp, clean 
hand as it disported itself on blue quarto letter paper, 
which he always used — not a very plain fist, although you 
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were apt to think otherwise when you first glanced at it. 
He was great in side, shoulder, and foot notes in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Europe,’’ and gave large appendices well furnished 
with statistical tables; a joy to Mr. Compo! A strange 
blunder, which caused a good deal of noise in the literary 
world, occurred when we were engaged on the work. In 
telling who were the pallbearers at the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s funeral, the author mentioned ‘‘Sir Peregrine Pickle, 
Bart!”’ (he meant Sir Peregrine Maitland, Bart.). As this 
was the name of the hero of one of Smollett’s novels (in- 
deed, the very name of that novel), all the quidnuncs were 
on tiptoe to find out ow sucha gigantic blunder had crawled 
insidiously into such a grand history. There was some 
letter-writing in the dthenc@um about it. In perusing these 
letters we could not help smiling, for we had gone down 
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IN THE SOUTH. 


and examined the pile of MS., and found ‘‘Sir Peregrine 
Pickle, Bart.’’ very neatly put down among the rest of the 
pallbearers. This discovery was duly made known to Sir 
Archibald, but who, although he had got a proof of the 
sheet the blunder was in, would take no blame — ‘‘the 
printer ought to have known better,”’ etc., etc. 

The greatest bore the compositors had in Blackwoods’ 
was Lord Lytton. We were standing at the manager’s 
room door one day when ‘“ plenty of Lord Lytton in’’ was 
sung out. At that moment a compositor opened the door in 
time to hear the announcement, and immediately he rushed 
downstairs and did not appear again until Lord Lytton’s 
pothooks were served out to the poor fellows who stood at 
the manager’s door taking their turn with a grim look of 
suffering. At another time a compositor was misled by 
the way in which his ‘‘take’’ was written. To all appear- 
ance it was a grand and large piece of poetry, so he quietly 
collected a vast array of quads from various parts of the 
office and then set-to! Alas! he soon found out that it was 
not poetry but a mass of ill-written prose, requiring a few 

















bad headaches to make any sense out of it! We saw a note 
which came from Lord Lytton a few days before he died. 
He complained in it of a dreadful pain in his left ear. This 
was the cause of his death, of which news came to the office 
shortly. He was very unhappy in his domestic surround- 
ings. This has been well shown by what has occurred 
since his decease. THISTLE. 





‘¢UNFINISHED’’ WORKMEN. 

To the Editor: CLEVELAND, Ohio, December 9, 1895. 
The thought has often occurred to me, Why so many 
unfinished or incompetent workmen in the printing trade, 
and, in fact, all trades? For every thor- 
ough, all-around workman you will find two 
of the inferior class. Why? Is it because 
of less mental caliber, or some physical defi- 
ciency ? In some exceptional cases this 
might be a good and sufficient reason, but in 
the main cannot be accepted as the true cause. 
The fundamental trouble arises in the unsat- 
isfactory apprentice system, or rather lack of 
system, prevailing in this country. I was 
fortunate enough to serve my apprenticeship 
in one of Queen Victoria’s domains, under a 
written indenture, and subject to arrest by 
a constable for desertion of my employer, 
which unpleasant fate befell one of my brother 
‘*devils.’’ The lax method of hiring appren- 
tices, without any binding or restrictive laws, 
and the indifference and sometimes selfish- 
ness of employers, as well as foremen, are, 


in my opinion, largely responsible for young ee 


men not learning their trades in a thorough 
and finished manner, and I will endeavor to 
make the reason plain. 

Every boy beginning a trade has a right to 
expect proper instruction — such instruction that will com- 
mence at the foundation, and by gradual stages develop his 
faculties and talents, and finally leave him, if not an 
expert, at least a good workman. This would be of mutual 
advantage, and of lasting benefit to the workman, as well 
as employer in after years. But, in the absence of any 
contract except what may be verbally agreed upon, what 
guarantee has an employer, under existing conditions, 
that his efforts and instruction will be of any avail to 
his business, since an apprentice can leave, and does 
leave, at any time, without even as much as a ‘thank 
you,’’ and, with only a year or two of actual service to 
his credit, palms himself off as a full-fledged printer ? 
This uncertainty causes the mischief. Under the present 
system, the employer does not take the interest in the 
apprentice that he should, and the result is detrimental 
to both parties. 

Then, again, how many boys receive the proper encour- 
agement — the careful, conscientious and intelligent instruc- 
tion necessary to make good workmen ? Is it not a fact that 
a great many are handled ina lukewarm, shiftless manner, 
without any real interest being shown in their behalf or suc- 
cess, and are thus compelled to ‘‘ pick up” their trades ? 
Without doubt many a man’s failure in life could be traced 
to the miserable conditions surrounding his apprenticeship. 
I consider an employer morally responsible for such failure, 
if it could have been averted by fulfillment of his bounden 
duty. 

It is a lamentable fact that a large number of work- 
men only become proficient to any degree in after years, 
and are compelled to learn what they should have learned 
while young, at an age when their pride, and sometimes 
conceit, is troublesome to overcome. 

Here are two incidents bearing on this subject: Our 
company had advertised for extra pressfeeders. Among 
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others, a mere slip of a boy applied, and when asked 
how long he had been at the business and where employed, 
answered ove year, and mentioned /our different houses 
employed at in that time. During an extra rush of work 
we inquired of a friendly competitor whether he could 
recommend to us a first-class job printer. His answer 
was more sarcastic than encouraging: ‘* There are only 
a few in the city and they are employed.”’ 

I would advocate judicious state laws, regulating appren- 
tices and employers, and defining their obligations — not 
arbitrary laws, but laws that would prove beneficial to 
parent, guardian, boy, employer, and eventually society in 





EVENING SHADOWS SOFTLY FALLING. 


general. In some future number of your valued journal I 

may describe some practical methods for instructing ap- 

prentices. A. WINTEMBERG. 
INSTRUCT YOUR APPRENTICE. 

To the Editor: Butrr, Mont., November 29, 1895. 

‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ This quotation 
can either be applied to the foreman who has the unbridled, 
untamed youth, who, in nine cases out of ten, is not toiling 
in the noisy pressroom, or the book or job end, because he 
wants to learn a trade, but because he is compelled to work ; 
and again, it can be applied to the apprentice, who, by 
application and study, rises from the ‘‘dead stone ”’ to the 
foreman’s desk, while the case hands hold the same frames 
they did when first he entered the office. 

A conscientious foreman cannot be too careful in the 
instruction of his boys. It lies largely with him what their 
future is; whether they be competent printers or first-class 
‘*blacksmiths.’’ The sooner the American foreman realizes 
this, the sooner will the standard of American printers be 
raised where it should be, and that is, to lead the world. 
The day of hand composition has passed, and for this reason 
the apprentice should have a most thorough instruction in 
the main branch of the business ; the one branch which has 
been so sorely neglected, and mastered by such a compara- 
tive few, and this is job printing. 

Let a foreman advertise for printers, and out of the many 
applicants what per cent of them will be competent job 
printers? There is no field of labor today that is in such 
sore need of competent help as the printing industry. By 
competent help, I do not mean a man who can set a table, or 
even a poster; but I mean the artistic printer, who is thor- 
oughly at home in any branch of his trade; one who, when 
given a piece of copy with instructions to doa ‘‘ nice job,” 
is capable of carrying out instructions; in fact, one who 
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can do anything he is told to do. Such men are in great 
demand, and at good wages, and always will be. 

The apprentice should be taught to regard his trade in 
the same light as a lawyer or a doctor does his profession, 
for to learn it and learn it properly requires as much hard 
study and thought as a lawyer devotes to his occupation. 
Why should we not be entitled to the same credit as he? 
The one great drawback is that printers are, as a class, 
from the humbler walks of life; boys who have, as I said 
before, been compelled to assist in supporting the fam- 
ily, but this is no reason why they should not rise to the 
top as well as any other class of men. There is certainly 
no other trade where the young man has the opportunities 
he has in a printing office, for printers, as a class, are of a 
most intelligent make-up, and working day in and day out, 
as they do, composing the thoughts and studies of others, 
an intelligent, ambitious boy at the trade cannot help 
receiving a liberal education. 

Brace up, boys; do not get discouraged because you can- 
not set a fine job the first week. When you go to work in 
the morning try to do a little more work that day than you 
did the previous one, and do it a little better; make your 
work a study and you will surely succeed. Always bear in 
mind the old maxim, ‘‘ Whatever is worth doing, is worth 
doing well.”’ 

I think it would be a grand thing for the printing trade 
if apprentices were compelled to work the first two years in 
payment for instruction alone, for then we would be sure 
that the subject of our labors was there because he wanted 
to learn the business and not for $2 or $3 per week, while, 
on the other hand, the foreman would feel that inasmuch as 
the only remuneration the apprentice is receiving is what 
knowledge he can acquire, he would feel more like helping 
him as much as possible, and he would also be assured that 
the knowledge was eagerly sought for. In conclusion I 
would say: Mr. Foreman, brace up and help your boy; and 
boy, brace up and help yourself. W. H. RICKEY. 





MAGNA CHARTA ADVERTISEMENT COMPETITION. 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., December 9, 1895. 

Being among those who were left ‘‘ out in the cold ”’ on 
the Riverside Paper Company’s advertisement competition, 
not even getting a chance to clutch a consolation prize, I 
want to make a suggestion, which I am sure would be sec- 
onded by all my disappointed colleagues, and which I 
believe you will consider a good one. It is to the following 
effect : 

Let each competitor to whom you send a full set of the 
competing advertisements have a vofe as to which of the 
advertisements he believes entitled to prizes. Send out 
cards to each, to be filled out with the competitor’s selec- 
tions for the various prizes, from first to sixteenth. Of 
course, it is to be understood each will vote for himself for 
first prize, therefore he is to be asked to state which adver- 
tisement is his second choice for first prize. 

When the votes are all in tabulate them, and let us know 
the result of the ‘‘ election.’’ While there would, of course, 
be no prizes given to the winners, there would be a great 
deal of satisfaction in knowing what the majority thinks 
of the various advertisements sent in, and in how far it 
agrees with the committee of award. It may be possible 
to get all the votes in in time for the January issue. If not, 
the February issue will do. There being so many con- 
testants — 148 --their full vote would give a better criterion 
as to what is proper and tasteful than the opinion of only 
four. 

Leaving out any consideration of my owz contributions 
(two), I must frankly say that I do not agree with the award- 


ing. In making a selection from the six you print, I would 


have placed the winner of the fourth prize first ; even choice 
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between second and sixth for second prize, and not evena 
consolation prize for present winner of first. 

Don’t understand me that I am kicking. Such affairs 
are often a mere lottery, and I never was a hand at holding 
winning numbers. I didn’t work hard nor ¢Ainvk hard in 
getting up my contributions. The total time in composing 
the two amounted to but seven hours. The fellows who 
spent hours and days botching up rule have the real ‘“‘ kick 
coming.”’ 

What surprises me is that the ‘‘ De Vinne”’ series is not 
more in evidence. Perhaps its day is past. 

A CONTRIBUTOR. 


[We think our correspondent’s suggestion a good one, 
but we believe that greater value and interest will be given 
the seconding of opinion in another manner. Thus: We 
shall be pleased to receive from each contestant a letter for 
publication, stating his opinions as outlined above. Such 
letter not to exceed 200 words. The person sending such 
letter may have his name withheld if he so desires, but we 
prefer that permission be given to publish it.-- Eprror 
INLAND PRINTER. | 





THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE — 
INSETSUKIOKU. 


LL the government engraving, lithographing and _ print- 
ing, including the manufacture of bank bills and 
postage and revenue stamps, in Japan is done at an 

institution known by the simple and expressive name of 
Insetsukioku. It occupies a fine building of French archi- 
tecture, recently erected and equipped with all the improve- 
ments and conveniences of a well-ordered printing office, but 
its capacity is insufficient and the increasing business has 
caused an overflow into a number of ancient and ill-arranged 
structures that have long occupied the densely shaded 
grounds that were once the abode of a prince. The employes 
all wear uniforms of white cotton while at work, which are 
changed for their ordinary street dress when they leave the 
building. Many, perhaps two-thirds of them, are women 
and girls, who look very neat and orderly in their scanty 
raiment, for it is but a single garment, without buttons, and 
only held together by a girdle around the waist, and dis- 
closes a considerable portion of their person, which in other 
countries it is considered modest to conceal. But their 
unconscious innocence feels no shame. 

Upon the left arm of each employe is a series of short 
stripes of red, which indicates rank and length of service. 
Some of them have four, five and six stripes, showing that 
they are veterans. The foremen or forewomen of the several 
divisions have another distinctive badge. 

The machinery is mostly of French and German manu- 
facture. Much of it was made in Japan upon stolen patents, 
for the government has only to buy one press or piece of 
apparatus. The ingenious machinists of the country will 
produce as many copies as are needed, without compunction 
or lack of skill, although Japanese imitations are not 
always as durable as the models. I could only find one 
machine from the United States, and that was a big trim- 
ming knife in the bindery. The secretary and assistant 
superintendent, who showed us around, told us that there 
was no objection to American machinery. They agreed 
that the best presses in the world were made in the United 
States, but the institution was organized and equipped by 
Europeans under contract, and they naturally preferred 
what they were familiar with. 

The government makes its own inks, type and other sup- 
plies, and has a mill in the suburbs of Tokyo, at which every 
grade from the finest bond to ordinary printing paper is 
manufactured. The Japanese, as we all know, make the 
best papers in the world. There are machine shops con- 
nected with the Insetsukioku, at which all repairs are made, 














and conventional machinery, and nothing is bought abroad 
except an occasional press or some recent improvement, 
which, as I have said, is immediately imitated. 

The natives make excellent engravers, and have the high- 
est degree of artistic skill and taste. Some of the designers 
are eminent artists, and samples of their work which were 
displayed in an exhibition room surpassed anything I 
have ever seen in France or Germany. But their wages 
are absurdly low. The highest salary paid among the 
engravers and artists is equivalent to only $45 a month in 
our money, and this commands their entire time and talent. 
The superintendent of the institution, who ranks next to a 
member of the cabinet, gets about the same pay as the 
messengers in the government printing office at Washing- 
ton. The lowest wages paid among the 600 employes is 5 
sen, or 2% cents a day, to the young girls who carry the 
printed sheets from the presses to the drying rooms and 
hang them over the wires. The average is 24 sen, or 12 
cents a day in our money, and this for eleven hours work — 
from 7 in the morning to 6 at night, with half an hour’s rest 
at noon for luncheon. 

The composing room of a Japanese printing office would 
appal an American printer. The ordinary Japanese voca- 
bulary is represented by 4,427 different characters or idec- 
graphs and forty-seven simple characters, known as kana, 
which are used to connect and complete them. For offi- 
cial business, such as the printing needed by the execu- 
tive departments of the government, 2,506 more characters 
are needed, and to set the parliamentary debates 5,987 more 
are required, making a total of 10,920 different characters in 
a single font, such as is used in the Insetsukioku. Nor is 
that the limit. There are between 14,000 and 20,000 more 
ideographs in the scientific vocabulary, and I was told that 
it would require at least 80,000 varieties of letters to answer 
all possible demands of Japanese published literature. 
Think of a printer’s case containing 80,000 compartments. 

The government is endeavoring to simplify the Japanese 
vocabulary and reduce it to reasonable limits. A commission 
of scholars and philologists was appointed some time ago 
by the minister of education upon the recommendation of a 
national teachers’ convention, and they are said to be mak- 
ing some progress, although their task is a most difficult 
one. There is no alphabet of the Japanese language, as we 
understand that term. Each word is represented by a dif- 
ferent character or ideograph, whose meaning is modified 
or enlarged by the addition of a kana as necessary, used 
either as a prefix or suffix, or both. 

A font of Japanese type occupies a space about eight or 
ten feet square. It is a pen of racks and cases, arrayed in 
the form of a hollow square, with a narrow passage to afford 
an entrance and exit. * The chief compositor sits at a table 
in the center with a case containing a supply of the forty- 
seven kana before him and a long, peculiar looking compos- 
ing stick in his hand. He cuts his copy into small ‘‘ takes ”’ 
and gives one to each of his five or six assistants, who are 
usually small boys and girls with amazing memories. They 
have their own composing sticks, and, with their *‘ takes”’ 
held deftly with the composing sticks in their left hands, 
they rush around in front of the cases and pick the type 
that are needed from the bewildering mass of cases, singing 
aloud the name of the character until they find it. The 
work of composition is, therefore, a bedlam, which would 
drive an American printer out of his wits. 

The uneducated Japanese cannot recognize the meaning 
of a printed character by the eye, but only by the ear. 
Therefore he must read aloud. They always have to read 
their newspapers aloud to understand them. Formerly all 
the children studied aloud, and a traveler always knew 
when he was in the neighborhood of a school by the sound 
of their voices, the same as a sawmill or a boiler factory ; 
but the government has prohibited this in the public schools, 
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and the youngsters are taught by sight and not by sound in 
these days of modern innovations. But in the interior you 
still find the old-fashioned method of learning in use. 

When a boy has collected all the characters in his 
“‘take’’ he places the composing stick with the copy upon 
the table before the chief compositor, who wears a big pair 
of strong magnifying glasses, and he arranges them in his 
own stick in their proper order, inserting the kana from his 
own case when they are needed. Then he dumps them ona 
galley and turns them over to the proper attendant, who 
pulls a proof and takes it with the copy to the proofreader, 
who reads it aloud while his assistant holds the copy and 
follows him. 

It is explained that children are used to assist the com- 
positor because they have better memories than adults, and 
their little fingers are more deft in picking the type out of 
the narrow little slips, and the extraordinary memory of a 
child compositor is always amazing to the stranger in 
Japan. But the race has been trained by the experience of 
centuries to remember. A Japanese never forgets anything. 
And when you realize that all education is a simple matter 
of memory the phenomenon is not so strangé. Every word 
in the janguage is represented by a single character, and, 
as I have said, there are over four thousand words in the 
ordinary conversational vocabulary. The vocabulary of the 
peasant class is, of course, much more limited and contains 
perhaps seven hundred or eight hundred words. But to 
read a newspaper or an ordinary, simple book one must be 
able to recognize at least two thousand signs. 

The child in the primary school begins by learning sim- 
ple sentences, and commits to memory every word sign in 
his primer. Then he takes a higher step, a wider range of 
words, as he advances into literature, until, when he has 
reached the grammar school, his little mind is stored with 
an enormous number of words, and is able to recognize the 
signs that represent them and the meaning they are intended 
to convey. 

A case of type is about three feet long and two feet wide, 
divided into two grand divisions by a horizontal partition. 
Then each division is subdivided into equal little narrow 
slips just wide enough to admit the type, which are all of 
the same size, and stand on end with their faces upward. 
This simple illustration will convey a clearer idea than a 
verbal description : 
































There are usually forty slips in each division and eighty 
in each case. The cases are usually double, and therefore 
contain 160 different characters. On each rack are twelve 
cases and 1,920 kinds of type on each rack, so that twelve 
racks will carry a very full font of type, containing about 
23,000 characters, sufficient to supply almost any demand. 
The ordinary composing room contains about six racks, or 
a 10,000 variety of type, with plenty of room for sorts. 

The Japanese language was imported from China, and 

yas originally a combination of pictographs. The original 
word for tree was a rude picture of that object, and has 
been reduced and simplified by usage until it is now a fixed 
sign. Each nation has made its own modifications, but has 
built its own lauguage upon the same fundamental prin- 


ciples. Many of the same signs are still preserved in both 
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~ can read Chinese 


oe \, easier than a China- 
» er ° man can read Jap- 
net anese. But in both 

ce RN 


—/ countries the spoken 

language is very 
different from the written lan- 
guage, and many people who 
can read newspapers cannot 
read books, because the vocab- 
ulary of the former is simpler 
and more limited. People of lit- 
erary accomplishments use terms 
that never appear in the newspa- 
pers and are not heard in conversa- 
tion. 

Missionaries who can preach in 
Japanese fluently, and can read the 
Bible, are often unable to read 
ordinary books, for the language 
of the Scriptures differs widely 
from that used by modern writers. 
There are many missionaries in 
Japan who have never been able to 

conquer the literary language 

of the country, because they lack 
the power of memory that the 

2 natives have inherited, and, al- 
inttsat, Dean Be though they may be able to con- 

JosepH P. BIRREN, 4 

verse readily, they must have 
their dictionaries beside them if they attempt to read a letter 
or a newspaper.—Wi/liam E. Curtis in the Chicago Record. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

QOvick AND Goop WorK.—E. C. W., Rochester, New 
York, sends a 7 by 14 railroad ‘‘soft matter’’ handbill in 
yellow, red, green and blue colors, the central feature of 
which is a bunch of autumnal leaves, flowers and grasses, 
worked out in an attractive way, regarding which he has 
this to say: ‘** Sketch drawn, plates efched and 10,000 com- 
pleted in twenty hours from receipt of copy, without fly- 
sheeting.”’ Answer.— Quick work; well done; how many 
presses used on the colors ? and —‘‘ there are others.”’ 

PRINTING IN SEVERAL CoLors.—The Scientific American 
of December 7, 1895, says: ‘‘ According to F. Barnwell, 
Manchester, England, ordinary printing inks are treated 
with three mixtures successively. The first contains castor 
oil, turpentine, glycerine, oil of tar, and copaiba balsam ; 
the second consists of sulphuric ether and chloroform; the 
third of liquid ammonia, spirits of ammonia (arom.), and 
ipecacuanha. After pouring off any liquid, the ink is ready 
for use. Inks of various colors so prepared may be used 
side by side on the same inking roller without in. the least 
flowing sideways and mixing with one another, and thus 
several colors may be printed in one impression.”’ 

INK FOR PHOTO-MOUNT PRINTING. —N. G. K., writes: 
‘**Can you inform me what kind of ink to use in printing 
photo-mounts so as to not come off in burnishing ?”’ dAx- 
swer.—lIf you will secure inks made of permanent color 
basis, either black or colored, and add a few drops of equally 
proportioned damar varnish and old boiled linseed oil (to 
be had at any reputable paint store), and mix this with the 
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ink to be used on the job, it will have the effect of giving 
firmness to the color. The leading printing ink makers 
(whose advertisements will be found elsewhere), make up 
special tints for backs or strong colored inks for printing 
on the fronts of photographers’ card mounts when so 
ordered. These inks are rarely kept in stock because of 
the peculiar qualities of the ‘“‘drier’’ used in compounding 
them. 

Yrs, EMBOSSED PRINTING IS POPULAR AND Pretty. 
A. S. E., High Point, North Carolina, writes: ‘* As em- 
bossed letter-heads, menus, etc., are becoming popular, I 
wish to ask you the most practical way to do this kind of 
printing work. In THE INLAND PRINTER of December, 
1892, I find a treatise on this work, and the writer promises 
to give further instructions in the future, but I don’t remem- 
ber seeing anything more on the subject.’ Auswer.— Two 
small yet concise essays have been printed in book form, 
describing how this kind of work can be done. One of 
these is entitled ‘‘ Embossing from Zinc Plates,’’ by Mr. 
J. L. Melton; the other, ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy,”’ by P. J. 
Lawlor. My advice is to procure both books; price, $1 
each. The Inland Printer Company can supply them. 

‘** TAYLOR CHROMATIC ProceEss.’’—C. G. P., Yarmouth, 
North Carolina, writes: ‘*Can you give me, in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, an idea of how the ‘Taylor Chromatic Process’ 
is worked? It isa way of printing blending colors at one 
impression.”? cluswer.— The writer would rather not 
attempt to do so. Full directions, it is said, go with the 
purchase of each right to use the formula of chemicals. 
This process has been sold under several names and for 
various amounts. It has not developed any special commer- 
cial value that it has made itself apparent in. A number of 
owners of small offices throughout the country have written 
time and again for information regarding the use of chemi- 
cals, so far as these relate to a process for preventing the 
mingling of a number of colors worked on a press at the 
same time. 

RUNNING REGULAR JOBWORK AT HIGH Sprreps. — J. O. 
B., New York, has sent a number of specimens of work run 
off on platen presses, among which are half-tones in single 
colors of ink, and circulars, labels, etc., in several colors. 
All of the examples are fairly well executed, when it is 
stated, by the pressman, that the jobs were run off at the 
rate of 1,500 an hour. He further adds that ‘our regular 
jobwork, such as letter circulars, double or single postals 
in two colors, registered, efc., are run at the rate of 2,200 
on half Colt, quarter Colt; 2,500 on Gordon and 2,000 on 
Liberty presses per hour.’’ Very fast work, it must be 
admitted, especially on a half-medium Colt press. But the 
skill of the correspondent is evident from the specimens 
sent. It is not advisable to recommend such speeds on the 
better classes of presswork. 

BELTS ON OR OFF PULLEYS WHILE MAKING READY, Erc. 

R. S., New York, writes: ‘‘ There is a discussion in this 
office as to the following question: Should the belts on the 
overhead gear of the pressroom be left taut on the cones 
when the press or presses are idle for a make-ready, or for 
some other cause consuming time; or should the belts, 
under these circumstances, be shifted from the cones and 
allowed to lie slack on the shafts? In the latter case, is 
there any saving of power?’’? Answer.—-It is more eco- 
nomical, both in time and in wearage, to allow driving 
belts to remain taut on the loose pulleys instead of shifting 
them from these to lie slack on the shafting, for this reason : 
that in throwing off and in putting on the belts again con- 
siderable danger is encountered, time is unnecessarily lost 
and the belting is, at all times, more or less worn and 
injured by the manner in which it is forced off and on to 
the pulleys. The wear and tear ona loose running belt is 
infinitesimal. If a machine is to stand idle for a day or 





















more, it is wise to disengage the belt from a constantly 
working pulley ; even in this case the belt should be raised 
from the shaft and carefully fastened above it, so as to 
relieve the belt of its weight on the revolving shaft, and 
thus prevent undue friction and wear. 


DoinG Goop WorK WITH Poor ROLLERS.—D. M. S.; 
Troy, Ohio, has forwarded a neat certificate, size 8% by 11 
inches, in three colors and a pale flesh tint, regarding which 
he says: ‘‘I wish you would express your opinion on, as to 
whether the presswork is good or bad; but I also ask you to 
take into consideration that I had very poor rollers, they 
having shrunk all out of shape. I have anew set of rollers 
on the way, but the party was in a hurry for the job, and 
could not wait till they reached me. I had to run a little 
more color than desirable, I think.’? Answer.--With the 
exception of the tint form (made up of an artistic combina- 
tion of rules and borders) being printed 


a trifle irregular and light in shade, * 


” 


and the line ‘‘960 acres’? in too deep a 
the presswork and composition 
The composition 


2-point 


color, 
are really quite neat. 
would have been improved if a 
less type body had been used, and a lead 
more run between the lines in the list of 
references. This would 
have harmonized with 
the white spaces at the 
top of the job. 

FAB- 
Un- 


PRINTING ON 
RICS AND OTHER 
USUAL STockK.— George 
B. T., Cleveland, Ohio, 
wants to know ‘‘ how to 
print with red ink on 
blue satin ribbon; with 
white ink on black satin 
ribbon; with gold ink 
on black satin ribbon; ie 
with gold ink on black ga 
cardboard ; with gold 
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Brass HALF-TONES FOR STAMPING IN GOLD 
C. S. C., Chicago, a tip printer, wants to know if such a 
thing as a half-tone in brass can be made so that it can be 
used for stamping upon ribbon with gold leaf, under heat. 
Answer.—A half-tone can be etched in brass as readily as 
copper, but it is doubtful if half-tones can be used at all for 
hat tip printing, owing to the flat result from half-tone; so 
that its failure will be caused not through the difficulty of 
getting half-tones for the purpose, but through the non- 
adaptability of half-tones to this use. 


Go_p LEAF PrINTING.—I. J. F., Philadelphia, Pennsyl1- 
vania, sends a copy of a wrapper printed in bright, lustrous 
gold; also a specimen of his letter-head and business card, 
regarding which he writes: ‘‘ Please answer in THE INLAND 
PRINTER how to produce such work as the accompanying 
I use bronze powder for all the gold work I have, 
but cannot match sample. Would be pleased to 
hear from you also in regard to letter-head and 
card.” Answer. 
The gold work on 
the wrapper could 
not be matched with 
bronze powder in the 
ordinary way; buta 
fairly passable im- 
itation of it could be obtained 
by running the bronzed sheets 
through steel calenders on a plat- 





wrapper. 


ing machine. This process packs 
the particles of the bronze to- 
gether, and produces the finish 
and burnish of polished gold. 
When gold leaf or composition 


leaf are used, the printing is 
done in the usual way, with 
fairly strong size or albumen, 


and the leaf carefully laid over 
the printed part, a sheet of en- 
ameled paper placed over the 
leaf, and then pressed down with 








ink on chocolate card- — the hand. After the size and gold 
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Printing on fabrics of 
different colors, as well 
as that on card stock of 
dark or light colors, is done in the usual way, on a printing 
press. In order that the colors of ink here named may show 
with any degree of advantage or brilliancy on the stock 
mentioned, it is absolutely necessary that the inks be as 
perfectly opaque as possible, and that they should be ground 
* varnish, and have only a mild degree of ‘* tack- 
Any first-class ink manufacturer can 
produce such inks when specially ordered. lermilion red 
is the best color of red to cover dark grounds. Rich gold 
ink, when full-bodied and not too strong, will also cover 
well on any color of ground. A fairly quick ‘‘drier”’ is 
necessary to make this adhere, and dry with a luster. Z7mc- 
white is the correct thing for dark colors, as it dries witha 
silver-like whiteness. To obtain greater brilliancy from the 
colors on dark grounds it is recommended that they be 
printed a second time, the color to be run a little light, 
and the work to be perfectly dry before printing a second 
time. Of course, no light color can be printed to show a 
pure color on a dark ground, be it fabric or paper stock. 
The man who invents a white ink that will print and leave a 
clear and white impression on dark fabrics has a very large 
opportunity before him to become a very rich individual. 


in ‘* short 
iness’’ on the press. 





From pen drawing by Joseph P. 
Columbian Museum, Chicago. 


of all size, or on a duplicate form 
put on another press. This forces 
the leaf to smoothness and _ bril- 
liancy. Those doing much of this kind of gold printing 
have printing presses fitted for the’ purpose of using steam 
heat, which they can apply to heat the form, as by the use 
of heat a much greater degree of brilliancy can be obtained 
on the metallic surface. (See October number of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, page 67.) The letter-head is a fairly good 
piece of composition, but the presswork on the brown color 
might have been done better, the fine lines on the scripts 
being imperfectly inked as well as slurred. The card 
would have been improved if it had been printed on 
smoother stock. 

THE PROPER ENTHUSIASM FOR A YOUNG PRESSMAN.— 
G. J. M., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in a private letter has 
this to say: ‘‘ At present Iam now making a study of your 
book on ‘ Presswork,’ and I am so delighted with it that I 
do not miss an evening without reading a chapter, and make 
notes of what I read. This work has now led me to crave 
for more knowledge —that of learning more about machin- 
ery. But I do not know where to procure the necessary 
books. Now would you kindly ou/line a form of study that 
would benefit me, as I am determined to get all the informa- 
You speak of paper and ink 


3irren, of figure in Field 


tion necessary for a pressman. 
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in ‘Presswork’ ; I will be grateful to you if you will tell me 
what books to procure. I have bought the two books treat- 
ing on embossing, but have not been successful with either, 
although I am very desirous of mastering the methods of 
doing this kind of work.’? Answer.— Your determination 
is a laudable one, and if patiently and persistently followed 
will land you proudly among the men who have made the 
printing trade a skilled one. Study the mechanism of all 
kinds of tools and machinery employed in printing and its 
allied branches, as portrayed in catalogues, price lists, etc., 
for these contain nearly everything published relating 
thereto. If you cannot get copies from the manufacturers, 
then interest someone who can. The same may be said of 
inks and papers, the sample books of some of the manufac- 
turers of these are very instructive separately or when com- 
bined ; above all, however, watch the shop developments and 
methods wherever you are employed, for practical tests and 
demonstration are the methods most impressive and lasting ; 
besides, it is there that improvement can be most readily 
worked out. To the thoughtful and observant there will be 
but little that can pass that is not full of suggestion for 
action. Carefully read and ponder over the expert opinions 
published monthly in this journal regarding different 
branches of the printing trades. Do not be 7mpatient if you 
cannot understand and master everything with ease. Some- 
times the simplest problem is the most difficult of solution ; 
therefore keep at the embossing part of your study until you 
succeed. The books you now have contain a comprehensive 
method of much practical value. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY F. J. HENRY. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

STEREOTYPER’S PASTE.— Take one pound of cornstarch ; 
quarter pound of flour and one ounce of glue; add four 
quarts of water, and after mixing well let it stand until next 
day, so that the glue will be well dis- 


work to be done, belting should, with ordinary care, last for 
years. The best way to join belts is by cementing them. 
The operation is quite simple and quickly learned by an 
ordinary workman; it takes a little more time than to put 
in a lacing, but will last very much longer. It is intended 
to publish an article on belts, with directions for cementing 
the joints, etc., in an early issue of this journal. 


IN an article entitled ‘‘ The Ideal of Half-tone Printing,”’ 
published in the Aritish Printer, there are some items of 
interest to electrotypers, especially to electrotypers and 
manufacturers of machinery for electrotypers on this side of 
the ocean, as I am informed that the plant in the office of the 
Strand Magazine was sent from this country and put in 
operation by American workmen. 

‘“*The electrotypers are another difficulty, for the finest 
American work is done from electrotype plates of both 
blocks and type, and there are very few British printing 
offices fitted for the production of such plates. To make 
them in perfection expensive planing and leveling machin- 
ery is involved, and, altogether, a modern electrotyping 
room is an extensive and very expensive adjunct to a print- 
ing office. I believe we have no trade electrotyper in this 
country who is prepared to supply such electro plates, for 
instance, as are made in the foundry of George Newnes, 
Limited, for the printing of the Strand Magazine. But 
there are many jobs which even in an American office are 
not printed from electros, of which the American printer 
would produce a far better result than his English brother. 
And there are too many British printers, who, even if they 
do get a straight electro job, lamentably fail to produce the 
best result, and usually rapidly ruin the electro. 

‘‘The difference between the ordinary British method of 
printing and that which is adopted in all good American 
houses, and to a certain extent by a few British firms, isa 
fundamental one —a difference of principle. The British 
printer does not absolutely insist upon a dead level surface 
of electro, or of type and block, and does not work his 
cylinder hard onto the printing surface. If he did, unless 
that surface was absolutely level, he would bruise and bat- 
ter such type or blocks as stood above the rest of the form, 
and rapidly ruin his work. Instead of this, he wraps his 





solved, then boil until it looks like corn-' 
starch pudding, and after cooling, if it 
is too thick, add sufficient water to thin 
the amount intended for immediate use ; 
then strain througha fine sieve, and you 
will have a first-class stereotyper’s 
paste. To keep it from souring put ina 
little alum before boiling. If you are in 
a hurry to use the paste, place the glue 
in warm water and after it is dissolved 
you can boil immediately, but it works 
better to let it stand over night. 
BELTING. — P. G., of New York, 
writes: ‘‘I have a great deal of trouble 
with my belts. They are sure to come 
apart at the most inconvenient time. 
Further, it seems as though the leather 
in belts is not as good as was formerly 
used; it appears bright, but lacks 
strength. Is there any good substitute 
for the old-time lacing for joining 
belts ?’’ Answer.— There is good belt- 
ing and poor belting in the market. I 
think yours must be some of the poor 
kind, unless you are overtaxing them 
by the use of too small pulleys or too nar- 
row belts for the service required. With prunes.” 
pulleys properly proportioned for the 
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THE BILL OF FARE IN A COUNTRY HOTEL. 


LIVING BILL oF FARE— “ Ham’n’eggsfriedsausageliver’nbacontripetenderloinsteak’nstewed 


TRAVELING MAN — ‘*‘Y——— ——! Poached eggs, toast and a cup of coffee, please.” 











impression cylinder with an appreciable thickness of paper 
or thin card packing, which has a certain amount of 
‘give’? to the projecting parts, and evens up his pressure 
by an elaborate system of overlay. In this he usually exer- 
cises the patience of Job and often the skill of an artist; 
but overlaying is like retouching — very seductive, and very 
apt to defeat its own end. 

‘The other school.insists on an adjustment of cylinder 
to bed that is only possible with perfectly built machines, 
and those that have been carefully run and adjusted from 
the time when they were new. In this method, if electrotype 
plates with absolutely dead true surfaces are not used, the 
printer will give great attention to leveling his surface by 
underlaying. Of course, if he is working, as some printing 
offices do, with types of various age—and, therefore, of 
various heights —in one job, he must give up any hope of 
fine results from his printing, unless the varying types are 
in solid blocks of a sort. The printer will adjust his cylin- 
der with the greatest possible care — so closely, in fact, that 
it needs the thickness of the paper to be printed upon to 
complete the weight of the impression. With such adjust- 
ment, very little overlaying is necessary if the blocks are 
level and good; and, with proper inking, each block will 
give, until it is worn out, impressions similar to the maker’s 
proofs. This method of working not only saves much time 
— eliminating almost all of the making ready — but it also 
greatly increases the life of the blocks and type, for it pre- 
vents the weight of the cylinder coming onto them. The 
cylinder works in bushes, adjustable by means of screws, 
and too many British printers get their impression by low- 
ering the lower bushes until the cylinder normally rests 
very slightly below the level of the top of the type. In this 
case the printing surface has to bear the weight of the cylin- 
der, which probably accounts for the fact that identical 
electrotype plates, running two parts of the issue of the 
same magazine, will run three or four times as long in one 
machine-room as in another. The lower bushes should bear 
the weight of the cylinder clear of the type, while the upper 
bushes, preventing the cylinder from rising, give a dead 
impression far greater than can be given by the cylinder’s 
weight. 

‘‘ The ink that is used must be fine and very stiff, in order 
to give a dense color with a very small quantity that will not 
easily clog the shallowest blocks. To use such an ink the 
rolling power must be ample and the rollers hard and true.”’ 

Possibly some pressmen in this country pursue the same 
course as their British brethren, and that is the cause of 
much of their unsatisfactory printing from electrotype half- 
tones. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

Post OFFICE OR POST-OFFICE ?—E. B. St. J., Lancaster, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘Will you please inform me whether ‘ Post 
Office’ is ‘to be preferred to ‘ Post-office’ in writing the 
name of the United States government institution for hand- 
ling the mails? Personally I think * Post Office’ is correct, 
and I notice the name is so written at THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’S ‘masthead.’’? Answer.—Usage is about equally 
divided as to the three possible forms of the term. The best 
form, based on real language principle, is ‘ post-office,’ 
capitalized or not according to circumstances. It is often 
printed ‘ postoffice,’ and that is better than making it two 
words. ‘Post office’ would be defended by those of its 
advocates who reason grammatically as being an adjective 
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and a noun; but fos? is not an adjective, because it is abso- 
lutely nothing but a name, and any possible idea of attri- 
bution, of limitation, or of anything definitive, is an attri- 
bute of the whole word, not of fost as a separate word. 
Probably the time will never come when all people will have 
learned to give the name its best form, but that form is and 
will be ‘ post-office.’ ”’ 

A MARKED PROOFSHEET.—E. D. Echlin, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, writes: ‘‘ Being desirous of getting or seeing a 
correctly marked proofsheet, I take the liberty of asking 
you for information. Could you, and would you, publish 
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one? A few years ago I saw one in your journal, but I 
have forgotten the year and number. If you can give me 
any information, either through your journal or direct, I 
will esteem it a kind favor. I ama subscriber to your jour- 
nal, and look forward to its coming with interest.’’ 
Answer.— We comply with the request of our correspond- 
ent.* 

GIVING A REAsSON.— The following is from the -duca- 
tional News, published in Newark, Delaware: ‘‘ The query 
has arisen in the cityeof Philadelphia as to what shall be 
the punctuation-mark after the salutation in a letter. Shall 
it be Dear Sir, Dear Sir; Dear Sir: or Dear Sir,—? The 
confusion arises from the different forms used, thoughtlessly, 
perhaps, by both business men and the educators of the day. 
Most men write these forms as they learned them in child- 
hood, and when asked to give a reason for their practice 
claim simply that ‘it is custom.’ Is it? If so, why does 
custom vary so greatly ? When a man writes a sentence, or 
even a punctuation-mark, he ought to be able to give a rea- 
son if there is one. Are we prepared to do this in our 
usage of the marks referred to?’’ A very queer and unrea- 
sonable decision follows this assertion that one should be 
able to give a reason, and it is the more remarkable 
because it is made as the writer’s best effort to follow his 
own advice. No doubt can be entertained as to the wisdom 
of the advice. Even a journeyman printer should be able to 
give a reason for the use of a mark of punctuation ; but how 


” Nov TE.— The example shown above is taken from a page of ** The Inland 
Printer Vest Pocket Manual of Printing. 
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are we to expect it of the printer if educators cannot do it? 
The editor of the -ducational News writes ‘‘LL. D.”’ after 
his name, and is the author of various grammar text-books. 
He is presumably the writer of the matter here criticised. 
He ought to be able to give the most reasonable decision as 
to the point in question. Here is his argument, favoring the 
comma: ‘‘ We write a sentence, ‘My dear boy, Iam glad to 
see you.’ Another, ‘Dear Mary, when will you pay us a 
visit?’ In each of these sentences, and thousands of others 
like them, we place a comma after the name of the person 
addressed, because that is the accepted law of usage with 
regard to the nominative case independent by address, and 
nobody that understands good usage thinks of violating the 





A SPECIMEN OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


rule. How do the sentences given differ from such saluta- 
tions as begin ‘My Dear Mother,’ ‘Dear Captain Smith,’ 
‘Dear Sir,’ ‘My Dear Madam,’ and the like? In no way 
whatever. They are all subject to the same rule, that a 
comma follows a noun used in the nominative case inde- 
pendent by direct address. The fact that Dear Sir or Dear 
Madam is on one line, while the body of the letter begins on 
the next, has nothing to do with the matter. Ask yourself 
why you use the semicolon; your answer likely is, Because 
it is custom. Ask yourself why you use the colon, and your 
answer is the same, and quite as unsatisfactory. Ask your- 
self why you use the comma, and your answer is wholly 
intelligible and satisfactory.’’ We cannot imagine that any 
intelligent person would claim custom in support of the 
semicolon, and certainly no reason could be given for its 
use. That the reason given for using the comma is neither 
intelligible nor satisfactory should appear clearly from 
that which follows for the use of a colon. The salutation of 
a letter differs from the examples of ordinary nominative 
case independent in being introductory to a number of sen- 
tences, instead of one sentence. Most commonly the matter 
following it demands the use of punctuation, even to the 
extent of being divided into a number of sentences. Punc- 
tuation that makes periods subordinate to commas is not 
good punctuation. A colon is used before a long quotation, 
a speech, a course of reasoning, or a specification of articles 
or subjects, when formally introduced ; therefore a colon 
should follow the salutation of a letter. 


MONEY IN CHARGE OF CASH. 


A man by the name of Money has recently been appointed 
postmaster of the new Texas town of Cash. As this report 
gains currency it will undoubtedly be made capital of by 
penny-a-liners, whose surplus fund of jokes is low, and who 
desire to overcome the deficit by coining an addition to their 
mint of puns and increase the reserve. 


VASE, VASE, VASE. 


One woman sought a shopping place 
Because she wished to buy a vase. 

Another went there, too, because 

She, also, wished to buy a vase. 

But all the goods were sold, alas! 

So neither one secured a vase.—Good Roads. 





BARNHART’S BIG BLUE BOOK. 


Printers who have been looking forward to the publica- 
tion of the complete type specimen book of Barnhart Broth- 
ers & Spindler, Chicago, will be pleased to learn that the 
work is now out and ready for delivery. It is called ‘‘ Barn- 
hart’s Big Blue Book,’’ and contains complete specimens of 
all the type, borders, ornaments and rule manufactured by 
that company. The work is a pretentious volume of 325 
pages, printed in the best style of the art, handsomely 
bound in blue cloth, and embossed in gold. The ‘‘ Pony 
Specimen Book,’’ issued by Barnharts for a number of 
years past, has been a prominent object upon the desk of 
employing printers in all parts of the country, and has done 
good work for them, but this new and large book will now 
supersede the other work. The reason for getting out this 
complete and magnificent work was that the output of the 
company had increased within the last few years to such an 
extent that it could not well be shown in the pages of the 
small book. We cannot undertake to give even the number 
of designs in type, borders and other material the book 
shows, to say nothing of mentioning these by name. All 
we can say is that the book is fully up to the expectations of 
those who have been looking for it, and a worthy monument 
to the enterprise of this foundry. Printing house pro- 
prietors who are fortunate enough to secure a copy will, 
indeed, have a prize. 

The December issue of the 7ype/ounder, published by 
this firm, makes its appearance simultaneously with the 
book. <A feature of this issue is the setting of several pages 
in different series of type. One page is set in ‘‘ Mazarin,”’ 
another in ‘ Racine,’’ and a third in ‘‘ Lightface Era.’’ 
Besides this the issue contains specimens of all of the latest 
material gotten out by the company, including their ‘‘ Plate 
Script,’’ ‘‘ Oliphant,’’ and ‘‘ Stationer’s Text,’’ and all their 
new borders and initials. 

In order to answer a number of inquiries as to whether 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler had been purchased by the 
American Type Founders Company, we publish below a 
letter recently received from the former company, which 
thoroughly explains their position: 

CHICAGO, December 18, 1895. 
** To the Inland Printer: 

‘* GENTLEMEN,— A lie has 100 feet, while the truth often 
has but one. However, we have noticed that the truth gen- 
erally prevails in the end, and with the swift aid of THE 
INLAND PRINTER we hope to overtake one huge and industri- 
ously speeded lie with this little bit of truth. 

‘* Not less than fifty times during the past month we have 
been informed, from various parts of the country, that we 
have been absorbed by the type trust, will work with them 
hereafter, etc. It is not true; there is no basis for the state- 
ment; that is precisely what we have repeatedly refused to 
do; those who know us do not believe the story ; those who 
do not know us will soon discover its falsity. Weare inde- 
pendent as ever ; as nearly happy over our own success and 
the discomfitures of our enemies as may be; proud of our 
friends who stick by us, and as hopeful for the future as we 
are gratified with the past. We have joined no trust or 
combine, nor do we intend to do so. 

** Yours truly, 
“BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER.”’ 













































































From painting by C. Stetfeck. 


LOUISE AND HER SONS. 


Half-tone engraving by 
KLECTRO-TINT ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
1306 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia. 
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PRICES:—6 Point Borders, 5 feet, $1.50; 12 Point, 5 feet, $1.60; 18 Point, 5 feet, $2.00; 24 Point, 3 feet, $1.65. 
The above prices apply to all borders of our manufacture. 
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Woodward Series 


Patent Pending 











4a 3A, $9.50 L. C. $3.70; C. $5.80 


SAFE LINE 
Devised 6 


5a 4A, $7.25 48-POINT WOODWARD L. C. $3.10; C. $4.15 


FINER WORK 
Obtained 3 


L. C. $2.40; C. $2.60 


60-POINT WOODWARD 


7a 4A, $5.00 36-POINT WOODWARD 


¥ SUPERIOR TYPES 
R Novel Design 18 


24-POINT WOODWARD 
9a 6A, $3.50 L. C. $1.60; C. $1.90 


JOB PRINTS 
Respond 20 


14-POINT WOODWARD 
18a 12A, $3.00 L. C. $1.40; C. $1.60 


BELIEVED POPULAR 
Largest Sales 50 


10-POINT WOODWARD 
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MODERN PRINTING TYPES 
Perfection Recognized 16 
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9a 5A, $4.30 L C.2.15: GC. 8215 


® NEW FACE 
Models 96 


18-POINT WOODWARD 
15a 9A, $3.20 L. C. $1.60; C. $1.60 


| JX GAIN IN MONEY 
Unit Sets 34 


12-POINT WOODWARD 
22a 15A, $2.80 L: CG. $35; C3145 


LABOR-SAVING OUTFIT 
Buy Standard Line 75 


8-POINT WOODWARD 
28a 20A, $2.25 L. C. $1.05; C. $1.20 
EXACT SYSTEM NOW IN DEMAND 
Superior Faces Welcome 38 
All sizes of the WOODWARD Series are cast on Standard Line, and will line at both top and bottom. 
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Latest Inland 
Ornaments 
Te 
Series No. 30 


Fonts containing one of each 
Ornament; per font, 70c. 
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Series No. 31 


Fonts containing one of each 
Ornament; per font, $1. 
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Single Ornaments are sold at 
the prices under each. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON PROCESS ENGRAVING. 


CONDUCTED BY M. WILLIS. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

Cost oF AN OUTFIT FOR EMBOSSING.— J. A. Z., Carmel, 
New York, wants to know the cost of an outfit for embossing 
on a moderate scale. Answer.— We presume the inquirer 
means embossing by the zinc process. An outfit for such 
could be supplied for from $15 to $20, providing a photo- 
graphic outfit is not included. 

Wuy ENAMEL WASHES OFF IN DEVELOPING.—Western, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, asks why the enamel on a copper half- 
tone washes off in developing. His formula is 4 eggs 
[whites], 10 ounces glue, 12 ounces water, 260 grains bichro- 
mate, 1 dram ammonia. He has used this with good suc- 
cess until the last month. Axswer.— Your trouble is prob- 
ably due to under-exposure. If daylight is used for printing 
you have not made allowances for weak sunlight. Lengthen 
the time of exposure until you get it right. 





OBTAINING COLOR VALUES IN HALF-TONE WorRK. — 
H. L. B., Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: ‘‘Has there been 
found a way to get anything like the values of color in a 
half-tone so far ?’’ Answer.—It is possible, and has been 
demonstrated in the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER from 
time to time, when exceptionally fine copy was had to 
reproduce from. Half-tone is what its name would imply, 
and where high lights or pure whites are required it is nec- 
essary to use the graver. Although possible to get high 
lights or pure whites in the negative, it is not advisable, for 
the reason that the exposure necessary would destroy the 
lighter tints or shades, giving a bleached appearance to the 
subject. 

BLUE PRINTS FOR RELIEF PLATES.— W. W. K., Laurel, 
Maryland, writes: ‘‘ While reading ‘Zinc-Etched Female 
Dies for Embossing’ by Eldon Tate in the November INLAND 
PRINTER, describing the coating for zinc plate and the devel- 
oping of same, it occurred to me when a relief plate of a 
line drawing, design, or bold type print was required, it 
could be made by taking a blue print and putting blue print 
and coated zinc plate in printing frame and expose, develop, 
burn-in, and etch as described in above article.”” Answer.— 
Your idea as regards blue prints is impracticable; the proc- 
ess described can be used economically only when a female 
die is required and a good clear black-and-white proof or 
copy is furnished. 

OXIDE IN THE ZINC-ETCHING BATH.—R. R. P., Atlanta, 
Georgia, writes: ‘‘I would like to get some advice on zinc- 
etching. Am using M. & H. Zinc Company’s zinc. It is 
very hard and forms an oxide in the bath. The powder 
sticks on the plate and makes a very long shoulder, com- 
pletely filling up detail that should etch after second ‘bite.’ 
It requires so much brushing in the powdering, and also in 
the bath that top of line goes before detail will etch out. If 
you can suggest a good powder or any another remedy 
please do so. The plate is heated so it is comfortable to 
the hand before going in powder. If you know a good 
line collodion for quick work with Steinheil lens, please 
let me know the formula for same, also any other informa- 
tion on up-to-date line work. I use Fuchs & Lang’s etch- 
ing ink, also their powder, which is very fine and dusty, 
and the regular commercial acid.’”’ Answer.— The zinc is 
all right. Oxide will form, but can be brushed off easily, 
if a proper amount of solution is used for etching ; too small 
a bath will cause this trouble. If your zinc plate is too hot 
while powdering, or if cold and damp, the powder will 
stick. Use a larger etching bath and with careful ‘ powder- 
ing’ you should have no trouble. We have used the follow- 
ing with success: Alcohol and ether, each 25 ounces; iodide 
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104 grains ; 


cadmium, 180 grains; iodide ammonium, 
chloride calcium, 35 grains; cotton, 5 grains to the ounce. 

ABRUPT EDGE AFTER REBITING HALF-TONE ETCHINGS. 
—C. E. G., Sydney, N. S. W., asks the following questions : 
‘*1, In rebiting half-tone etchings, how am I to apply my 
protecting ink without it leaving an abrupt edge after bit- 
ing ? 2. What is the best and quickest means of putting a 
line around the photo ready for etching ?’’ Answer.—There 
will necessarily be an abrupt edge or shoulder, the size of 
same being regulated by the quantity of ink on your roller ; 
the more ink the larger the shoulder. It is a matter of little 
importance, providing an after-etch is given. When sufficient 
depth is gained, which can be accomplished in two bites, the 
plate is cleaned of ink and dragon’s blood and routed, after 
which it is cleaned off again with lye to remove any oil and 
grease that would prevent further clean etch; it is then 
rolled up lightly, sufficient to cover the first bite but not the 
first shoulder, powdered and melted in. The plate is now 
ready to re-etch, and if properly protected will stand a good 
ordinary bite. The shoulder is not altogether removed, but 
is rounded off in such a way as to prevent printing up. 
No. 2. If half-tone is referred to, cut out negative proper size 
and strip (if a prism is used to make negative, same is not 
stripped), scratch a line around negative, being careful to 
get proper size and balance. 

CEROGRAPHIC PROCESS VERSUS LITHOGRAPHY.—A num- 
ber of fine specimens of cerographic printing come to us 
from Frank McLees & Brothers, 96 Fulton street, New York. 
In an explanatory letter they say: ‘‘The process we are 
using is the old wax process of map and diagram engrav- 
ing, but we have discovered a method of cutting script and 
letter forms on the wax plate that enables us to reach a very 
high state of perfection in the engraved result. You are, of 
course, familiar with the wax process, and you know the 
delicacy and fineness of the line that can be produced in 
electrotype form from it, as well as the smoothness of 
the printing surface, the depth of relief, and all the other 
advantages. These, along with the perfection of forms that 
we are able to produce, give an electrotype from which may 
be printed a result equal to the best lithography if ordinary 
care is taken with the make-ready and ordinarily good ink 
is used. The smoothness necessitates a stiff ink, with hard 
packing and a light impression. If the ink is without grit 
and the packing hard enough to prevent the cut being forced 
through the paper, the light impression will deposit enough 
ink to make the printed result firm and clean without em- 
bossing it on the back. If the ink is weak or if too much of 
it is used, it is squeezed out by the pressure and gives the 
edges of the letters a squashed and rough appearance. If 
the packing is soft it has about the same effect. As regards 
the advantages to the printer who uses our cuts, the chief 
consideration is that of presswork. In these days of low 
prices and keen competition it seems to us that the printer 
should keep all the presswork he can rather than send his 
orders to the lithographer. He can keep a great deal of it 
by using cerotypes. It seems to be generally conceded that 
printing can be done from letterpress at a lower cost than 
by lithography. Now, if he can produce as good results at 
the same cost as his lithographed work would cost him, it 
would be to his advantage to use cerotypes on account of the 
presswork involved ; but, as working our cuts enables him 
to manufacture at a greatly reduced cost, there is no reason 
for his not increasing his business, and there you are. 
Aside from the question of cost and merit of the work, your 
printer has his manufacturing under his direct supervision 
instead of having to depend on someone else’s promises and 
ability to do the work at the time it is promised. This con- 
sideration ought to lave great weight with the printers in 
places where there are no lithographing facilities; where 
the printer has to send his orders by mail and await the 
pleasure of the lithographer.”’ 
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CHICAGO SOCIETY OF PROOFREADERS. 


Although the advisability of organizing the proofreaders 
of this city into a society had been discussed more or less 
for several years, it was not until the spring of 1894 that any 
definite action was taken in that direction. Early in that 
year THE INLAND PRINTER took up the question, and the 
editor personally urged upon some of the members of the 
fraternity the desirability of organizing, and offered not 








Courtesy of ‘* The Proofsheet.”’ 


Miss S. S. Losee, 
ist Associate Member. 
Mrs. N. C. Bargis, 


Treasurer, 


R. W. Norwood, H. R. Boss. 
}:x-Secretary. 
R. D. Watts, 


Secretary. 


S. K. Parker, 
Iix-President. 
E. T. Gilbert, 


President. 


only to publish in the columns of this journal a call for a 
meeting of the proofreaders of the city to consider the mat- 
ter, but also to assist, in any way in his power, in the 
accomplishment of the desired end. 

After several ineffectual attempts, a meeting of a mere 
handful (not more than haif a dozen) readers, was held in 
Parlor A of the Grand Pacific Hotel, on Sunday, June 17, 
1894, and a temporary organization effected. Meetings were 
held in July, August and September following, and at the 
October meeting officers were elected for one year. 

But the roll of membership increased very slowly; some 
readers who were members of Typographical Union No. 16 
declining to have anything to do with the society on the 
ground that it would be a violation of their obligation to 
the union. The president of the society corresponded with 
President Prescott, of the International Typographical 
Union, and received from that gentleman a decision that 
membership in the Society of Proofreaders involved no vio- 
lation of their obligation on the part of members of the 
Typographical Union. 

The Chicago Society of Proofreaders is vo¢ a trade union, 
in any sense of the term, as its objects are not to fix a scale 
of prices, below which its members will not work, nor to 
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control in any way the rate of compensation or hours of 


labor for proofreaders. On the contrary, its objects are 
mutual help and improvement, and the raising of the stand- 
ard of proficiency among proofreaders of this city, and, if 
possible, encouraging the formation of societies with similar 
objects in other cities. No person is admitted to membership 
until the society is reasonably well satisfied of that person’s 
ability to discharge the duties of a proofreader in the aver- 
age printing office in this city, in the particular line (be it 
bookwork, jobwork or general reading) in which he or she 
claims to be most proficient ; the aim being to so restrict the 
admission of readers that membership in the society shall 
be almost a guaranty to employers that the person seeking 
employment as proofreader is competent to fill the position 
with credit to him or herself, and to the satisfaction of the 
employer. 

A list is kept by the secretary of all members out of 
employment in the order in which they are reported to him, 
and when a request is received for a reader the first one 
on the list is notified to make application to the employer 
making the request. 

Questions that arise in the everyday work of the readers 
are discussed at the meetings, and short papers are read by 
members and others, the tendency being to draw readers 
out of their shells, as it were, brighten their ideas and 
smooth out the wrinkles and kinks that are bound to appear 
in the manners and modes of thought of the average man or 
woman when he or she plays recluse and fails or declines to 
associate with other mortals engaged in the same occupa- 
tion. None of us are so well posted that we can learn 
nothing from our fellow reader, and the associations of the 
meeting room serve not only to bring out the best there is in 
us, but to cultivate a kindlier feeling for others engaged in 
the same field of labor. During the discussions, some quiet, 
unassuming member may ask a question, or make a sugges- 
tion, that will set others to thinking, and perhaps result in 
the clearing up of some heretofore doubtful question. 

The hope is entertained by the members of the society 
that in the near future a deeper interest will be awakened 
among the fraternity, not only in Chicago, but in other large 
cities in this country, and that before the close of the year 
now being ushered in the number of proofreaders’ societies 
may be largely increased. 


CHARLES G. PEASE. 


Charles G. Pease, formerly of the firm of E. B. Pease & 
Son, Detroit, Michigan, died at his residence in Detroit on 
the night of November 26. He was widely known and pop- 
ular in Detroit. His father, George B. Pease, who died a 
number of years ago leaving his son in affluent circum- 
stances, was an influential and highly respected citizen who 
played a prominent part in shaping the early affairs of the 
city. The family residence was at 32 Fort street west, 
adjoining that of Hiram Walker, and there Charles began 
life thirty-one years ago. 

After passing with credit through the public schools, 
where he formed many warm friendships which were 
retained to the time of his premature death, he entered the 
Orchard Lake Military Academy. His record at this insti- 
tution was an exceptionally fine one, and he graduated 
therefrom with honor in 1882. This formed the nucleus for 
a love of military affairs, which was always a prominent 
feature of his life. He was a much esteemed member of the 
Detroit Light Guard, at one time serving as second lieu- 
tenant. 

Until about four years ago Mr. Pease was engaged with 
his brother, E. B. Pease, in the paper and printers’ supply 
business on Larned street west. A large annual business 
was transacted, but failing health forced Charles to retire 
for the purpose of securing rest and change of climate. 





























The disease with which he was attacked was consumption, 
and, although he made a valiant fight for life, resistance 
He spent the winters in the South for two or 
three years previous to his death, returning on each occasion 


was futile. 
apparently much improved in health. Last winter was 
passed in Florida. 

Mr. Pease was married last June, and his wife, formerly 
Miss Ida June Kneale, survives him. He was a member of 
Palestine Lodge, F. and A. M., and of the Mystic Shrine. 
The funeral was held under Masonic auspices. The inter- 
ment was at Elmwood. 


DECEMBER NUMBER OUT OF PRINT. 


The many attractive features of the December issue, with 
its wealth of instructive articles, beautiful illustrations and 
handsome cover design, have evidently been fully appreci- 
ated by lovers of perfect typography, for the demand has 
been unprecedented in the history of the publication. The 
additional calls from the news agencies and dealers, with 
the extra orders from regular agents, and the requests for 
single copies over the counter and by mail, have entirely 
exhausted the large edition, it being impossible to supply 
further orders. The enthusiasm with which the Christmas 
issue was received only encourages the publishers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER to still further strive to make the succeed- 
ing numbers as welcome as the one just passed. They pre- 
sent the January number with the promise that the follow- 
ing months shall not fall behind in value and circulation. 

Agents should send advice early as to quantity needed 
each month, and thus enable us to make up the lists and 
give all orders prompt attention. 





A PATHETIC BALLAD. 


Father, dear father, come home with me now, for ma has 
some carpets to beat; she’s got all the furniture out in the 
yard, from the front door clean out to the street. The stove 
must come down and be put in the shed, and the yard must 
be cleared of some grass, for it’s time to clean house and the 
devil’s to pay — and the front windows need some new glass. 
Father, dear father, come home with me now, and bring 
some bologna and cheese, it’s most 12 o’clock and there’s 
nothing to eat-—I’m so hungry I’m weak in the knees. All 
the dinner we’ll have will be cold scraps and such, and we'll 
have to eat standing up, too, for the table and all are out in 
the back, oh, I wish that housecleaning was through. 
Father, dear father, come home with me now, for ma is as 
mad as a Turk; she says that you’re only a lazy old thing, 
and that she shall put you to work. There’s painting to do 
and paper to hang, and the windows and casing to scrub, 
for it’s housecleaning time and you’ve got to come home and 
revel in suds and cold grub.—H/utchinson (Kan.) Clipper. 





RUBBER STAMP INK.— The Scientific American says that 
the usual rubber stamp inks are prepared with water-solu- 
ble aniline colors and glycerine. 


1. Blue rubber stamp ink: 


Aging bite, water-sol., 2 Bi eens tee iit eo seat ens 3 parts. 
PSU WATRE io o ics hc sii sic Keicsesinas onieeneesian see's a 
POM ROME ARNO vig ace fog ooh ewan eis. see eeeadees 10 
PC orig sesp aoa nese) ane eo Geee eaten at aslanaees 10 

MGR EEMNG esteem Greieinle nin oie werare-s eieMipclo ein siarnisinis ow areca es 70 


Mix them intimately by trituration ina mortar. [The blue 
should be well rubbed down with the water, and the glycer- 
ine gradually added. When solution is effected the other 
ingredients are added.] Other colors are produced by sub- 
stituting for the blue any one of the following : 


De TRACE VO ME NO brats. cou von sep ope ebiauin aS eslevioesiesinae 3 parts. 
S5e-, ED RAN NEE RI INO go Saas cc. Svioisla bade wislorsincele. sin ties wince i 
Be. ICE Sens VCO WIESE 6 6555 6s os es deieeee ce eaeesns eee a 
BWV AN Es VEE OUIN o6 cies cee. e caele vaweredlgeeasaseaoiceat s 

Gs INEST WY COMI ON) occ wooo seh Se cees coe cana’ 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention ‘will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will pl r ber that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices, should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 





ROBERT BLUM’S cartoon, recently placed on the walls of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club auditorium, in New York, is 
thought by many critics to be the finest decorative painting 
in America. It is illustrated and described in the January 
Scribner. 

From John M. Rogers, Wilmington, Delaware, we have 
received a copy of the catalogue printed by him for the 
Ladies’ Home Journal exhibition of original drawings 
by famous illustrators. It is designed in excellent taste, 
and well executed. It is certainly creditable to Mr. Rogers. 

‘“*THE SHEIK’S WHITE SLAVE,’’ by Raymond Raife. 
New York: Lovell, Coryell & Co. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. The cover of the book, of a bluish cloth, is stamped 
in green, the design being adapted from an illustration in 
the book. The title is in gold letters. Many good half-tones 
from wash drawings are inserted through the book. 


COPELAND & DAy will issue for the holidays the first two 
books of a series of American verse, which will be known 
as ‘*The Oaten Stop Series,’’ and to appear at irregular 
intervals. The volumes will be duodecimo in size, bound 
uniformly in paper boards with a rubricated title-page, 
and will sell for 75 cents. An edition of thirty copies 
will be printed on handmade paper, at $2 each. I.— 
‘“*“Dumb in June,” by Richard Burton. II.—‘‘ A. Doric 
Reed,’’ by Zitella Cocke. 

Tue Photographic Times (60, 62 East Eleventh street, 
New York), for January, contains, besides a host of attrac- 
tions, literary and pictorial, the commencement of an ‘ En- 
cyclopedia of Photography,’’ by the editor, Mr. Walter E. 
Woodbury. It promises to be the most extensive work upon 
the art and science of photography ever attempted. When 
completed it will contain over 2,000 references and more than 
500 diagrams, woodcuts and half-tone illustrations. Defini- 
tions are given of every word employed; all the various 
processes are described, together with reliable and useful 
formule. 

FERD ONGANIA, 72 Place St. Marc, Venice, has just 
issued Part II of ‘‘The Art of Printing During the Italian 
Renaissance,’’ treating of the history of the art in Venice. 
The author gives a brief summary of the works of all the 
famous printers in that city, with a glance at the artists from 
Jean de Spire, who, in 1469, opened the first printerie there, 
and the first book issued by him was “ Epistole ad Famil- 
iares,’’ of Cicero. The same year he also published 
‘* Pliny’s Natural History,’’ a large folio volume of marvel- 
ous execution, and these were followed in rapid succession 
by other classic works, the execution of which compared 
favorably with the beautiful Italian manuscripts of that 
day. He was followed, in 1470, by Jenson de Sommevoir, 
who improved on the roman characters used by de Spire, 
and gave us the recently resuscitated face which bears his 
name. But the most celebrated Venetian printer was Alde 
Manuce, who opened a printerie, in 1489, for the publication 
of Greek books, and issued several works which are notable 
alike for the beauty of their type designs and their execu- 
tion. To him we are indebted for the modern cursive or 
italic characters. Part II is so full of interesting informa- 
tion that a resume of it would be little more than a cata- 
logue of Venetian printers and their works, of which the 
editor says: ‘‘The beauty of the types, the quality of the 
paper, the symmetrical composition and justification of the 
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text, and the clear and uniform impression, cannot be sur- 
passed. From 1476 on we find in almost all the books 
initials artistically ornamented with arabesques, flowers, 
and sometimes even with figures and emblems. The print- 
ers did not wish their productions to suffer by comparison 
with the manuscripts, most of which had initials and 
vignettes beautifully worked incolors.’’ After reviewing the 
printers and printing, the editor passes on to bookbinding 
and papermaking of the XV and XVI centuries, all of which 
are treated in an interesting manner. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

DETROIT TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 18, will give a 
reception and ball at the Light Infantry Armory on Thurs- 
day, January 16, the anniversary of Franklin’s birthday. 

JAMES HILL, as agent, has settled his trouble with 
Albany (N. Y.) Typographical Union, No. 4, and his paper, 
the Sunday Telegram, is now manned by union printers. 

THE strike on the Albany (N. Y.) Argus has been settled, 
Typographical Union No. 4 winning the contest. All the 
non-union men were discharged. About thirty-five men 
were involved. 

THE fourth annual ball given by the Cleveland Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, No. 56, was held at Germania hall, in 
that city, December 16, 1895. It was a great success both 
socially and financially. 

THE INLAND PRINTER acknowledges with thanks invita- 
tion to attend the entertainment and hop given by the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 1, of Washington, 
D. C., upon New Year’s eve. 

A SHORTAGE in the accounts of Secretary Padgett, of 
Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, is alleged, and at 
a meeting of the union, November 17, he was deposed from 
office. Mr. Padgett claims that when his books are straight- 
ened out they will show his accounts to be correct. 

J. L. PICKERING, of the Lvening Telegram, Springfield, 
Illinois, in renewing his subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER for another year, says: ‘‘I cannot keep house 
without it, and the children take as much interest in it as I 
do.” Mr. Pickering has recently sold the 7e/egram to the 
Springfield News, and the consolidated paper will be called 
the Press and Journal. 

THE editor of the Mount Auburn (Iowa) S/ar, in its last 
issue of Friday, November 29, sings its obituary, thus: 

‘* Twinkle, twinkle, little Star, 
How we wonder where you are. 
Up above, or down below, 
Where good or bad subscribers go. 
But as years roll on, good folks will tell 
How for lack of nurture you went to— 
[smithereens.”’ 


REGARDING the Magna Charta Advertisement Competi- 
tion, Mr. D. B. Landis, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, writes : 
‘*It does my heart good to know that a fellow-townsman and 
ardent student of typography — Mr. Lewis Rudy — formerly 
of Lancaster, won first prize in this contest. He isa rule 
artist of wonderful capacity and untiring in his creative 
efforts. It is worthy of note that his knowledge was all 
gained by indefatigable effort and very moderate means at 
command.’’ 

THE annual banquet of the Nashville Printing Press- 
men’s Union, No. 37, I. P. P. U., was given at the Nicholson 
House on the evening of November 27. Covers were laid 
for about forty. John W. Gower, first vice-president of the 
local union was toastmaster. The toasts and responses 
were as follows: ‘‘ The I. P. P. U.,’’ Jesse Johnson, first vice- 
president International Printing Pressmen’s Union; ‘‘ The 
Allied Crafts,’’ Theodore Perry, first vice-president of the 
International Typographical Union; ‘‘ Kindred, Trades,”’ 
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W. T. Dukeheart, president Trades and Labor Council; 
‘‘ Labor Interests,’’ Hon. Albert E. Hill; ‘‘ Our Guests, 
Frederick Sleaster. 


WHat is claimed to be probably the first marriage cere- 
mony that ever took place in a Missouri printing office was 
that which occurred on the evening of November 27 in the 
office of the Columbia (Mo.) Herald. The contracting 
parties were Miss Cora Daisy Copeland, formerly of Illinois, 
and W. B. Pemberton, until recently of Marshall, Missouri. 
Both the bride and groom are compositors on the Herald, 
and all the one hundred employes of the establishment were 
present to witness the ceremony. 


THE Columbus (Ohio) Printing Pressmen’s Union held 
its regular annual meeting at the ispatch editorial rooms 
on the evening of December 2, and elected officers for the 
ensuing year. The officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, C. D. Wilson; vice-president, Ed. Rowland; secre- 
tary, Paul Hardesty; treasurer, J. W. Butterfield; ser- 
geant-at-arms, William Zook. Executive Committee — J. W. 
Butterfield, J. C. Engler and William Zook. Delegates to 
the Columbus Trades and Labor Assembly were elected as 
follows: John C. Engler, J. W. Butterfield, W. A. Zook, 
Joseph Schwartz, C. D. Wilson, George Watson and R. Row- 
land. Delegates to the State Trades and Labor Assembly : 
John C. Engler and William A. Zook. 


THE following circular relating to the recent differences 
between the Werner Company, of Akron, Ohio, and the 
International Typographical Union has been received : 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Room 7 DE Soto BLock, 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., November 9, 1895. 
To the Officers and Members of Trade and Labor Unions of America : 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,~—In informing you that the Werner Com- 
pany, of Akron, Ohio, has entered into an agreement entirely satisfactory to 
all the unions interested and bespeaking for that institution a fair measure 
of your support, I wish on behalf of the organization I have the honor to 
represent to thank you for the handsome manner in which you came to our 
assistance. 

In my estimation, the settlement just referred to is a matter for self- 
gratulation on the part of organized labor generally, as it demonstrates that 
with proper management and a good cause the working classes are able to 
make their influence felt. 

Again thanking you for the assistance given, without which we would 
have been unable to reach the amicable agreement that is now practically in 
force, I remain, Yours fraternally, 

[SEAL] W. B. PREscotTT, President I. T. U. 

N. B.— Being an organization subordinate to the International Typo- 
graphical Union, it is hoped you will see that the delegates to the central 
labor body will have this announced in as notable a manner as possible. We 
not only owe it to the firm to do so, but it will reflect no discredit upon our- 
selves and organized labor generally. 

Approved by American Federation of Labor. 

JOHN MCBRIDE, President. 





A JOB FOR HIM. 

THE FOREMAN — ‘‘ It’s goin’ to hustle us to get the paper 
out this week. Slug 7 is blin’ drunk and he’ll stay that 
way for the next three or four days.”’ 

EDITOR OF THE PLUNKVILLE BUGLE —“‘ Ain’t he fit to 
work ?”’ 

“Oh, he’s willing, but he can’t tell one box from 
another.’’ 

‘“*Turn him loose on that Scotch dialect story. 
will know the difference.’’—/udianapolis Journal. 


Nobody 


Mr. DAviID CHRISTIE MURRAY, according to the British 
and Colonial Printer and Stationer, was dining at the 
Whitefriars Club, the other night, on his return from his 
lecturing tour in America. The conversation turned upon 
Canadian copyright, and someone wondered why the minis- 
ter for agriculture had charge of literary matters. ‘I sup- 
pose,’’ said Christie Murray, ‘‘ because it is a question of 


serials.’’ Eh? 


























ADAGIO. 


Half-tone engraving from photograph, by 
FRANKLIN ENGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPING COMPANY, 
341-351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Duplicate plates for sale. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


Tue Press Club of Chicago gave a reception to Paul Hull, 
on Tuesday night, December 17, on the eve of his departure 
for New York. 


PRINTING 


east. 

CHICAGO No. 3, Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union, gave its annual re- 
ception and ball on Saturday evening, December 21, at 
Uhlich’s Hall. 

Previous to his departure for New York, Mr. EK. A. 
Wheatley issued invitations to his advertising friends and 
entertained them at dinner at Kinsley’s on Monday even- 


Another bright man gone 


PRESSMEN’S UNION, 


ing, December 30, 

CHICAGO has a new comic illustrated weekly called 7he 
Crickel, which commenced its chirrup with the issue of 
Austyn Granville is editor, and John H. 
The office is in McCormick block. 


December 15. 
Johnson, publisher. 

T. Lewis MILis, the New Zealand correspondent of the 
Light Hour Herald, and a frequent contributor to Tur 
INLAND PRINTER, is the author of a history of the eight-hour 
movement in Australasia which will shortly appear in the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

A SELECTION of Eugene Field’s best-known child poems, 
illustrated with portraits from Mr. Field’s own collection, 
of the real children to whom the poems relate, will appear 
in MceClure’s Magazine for January. 
article on Mr. Field’s friendships among children, illus- 
trated with portraits of Mr. Field, including the last taken 


There will also be an 


before his death. 

Tue following exhibitions, opened at the Art Institute, 
were the occasion of an informal reception on the opening 
day, December 12: The Annual Exhibition of the Chicago 
Palette Club; the Annual Exhibition of the Art Students’ 
League of the Art Institute; a Special Exhibition of the 
Paintings of Cadurcis P. Ream, of Chicago; a Special Exhi- 
bition of Illustrative Drawings by Orson Lowell, of New 
York. 

Tue Chicago branch of the American Typefounders’ 
Company has recently distributed specimen sheets show- 
ing some of the recent type designs of that company, includ- 
the *t Bradley,’’ the ** Livermore 


” 


and the ‘‘ Livermore 
A catalogue of 1896 calendar plates is also 


ing 


Outline ’’ series. 


being sent out at the same time. The assortment of calendar 
designs is large, some of the specimens in the back part of 
the book being especially unique and attractive. 

Ar the meeting of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, 
on December 8, definite action was taken regarding the 
All the availa- 
ble funds of the union, about $5,000, were placed at the dis- 


problem of caring for unemployed members. 


posal of the executive officers, to be used in accordance with 
This 
it is expected will provide abundant funds until such time as 
the anticipated revenue will result from the increase in dues 


certain rules and restrictions sanctioned by the union. 


and become available. 

Tuer Old-Time Printers’ Association will celebrate the 
anniversary of the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, January 
17, 1896, by a dance and supper, in the Masonic Temple, 
corner of State and Randolph streets. 
time is anticipated. 


A very enjoyable 
The tickets, which have been placed at 
a low figure, may be obtained of the members of the commit- 
tee — Messrs. S. K. Parker, John Anderson, M. H. Madden, 
A. McCutchion, Samuel Rastall, C. F. Sheldon, James C. 
Hutchins, William Piggott, Michael Kearns, J. C. Mangan 
and William Mill. 

THE entire printing plant, including power presses, 
bindery, electrotype apparatus and printing offices of the 
firm of Knight & Leonard, 192 Clinton street, was sold 
under the auctioneer’s hammer on December 14. In August, 
1893, the business of the firm was placed in the hands of 
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Receiver Robert B. Martin. 


Objections to this receivership 
were made, the result of which was that the affairs were 
placed in the hands of the Title and Trust Company, which 
The purchaser was 
the firm of Van Allens & Boughton, of New York, and the 


has conducted the business ever since. 


It has not yet been decided whether the 
business will be continued or not. 


price paid, $27,500, 





“ONE, Two, THREE.” 


Tue regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Trade 
Press Association was held at the Great Northern Hotel 
clubroom, on December 9, and was one of the most interest- 
ing meetings the association has held. Among the papers 
read were: ‘‘ Advantages and Disadvantages of Holiday 
and Special Editions’? and ** Advancing Advertising Rates 
with the Growth and Age of a Journal.’’ The subjects for 
general discussion included ‘*Is It Advisable to Print Situ- 
ation and Help Wanted Ads. Free?’’ and the ‘*Use and 
Abuse of Circulars.’? The matter of calling the attention 
of the post office authorities to a number of publications 
that are being sent through the mail as second-class matter 
was brought up, and it was decided to have such papers 
excluded from the mails if this end could possibly be 
attained. The meetings of this association are productive 
of much good, and the membership is increasing rapidly. 

Tue “cho, of Chicago, has for some time been arranging 
for an exhibition of posters, and on December 9, the exhibit 
was opened on the fourth floor of the Siegel, Cooper & Co. 
building. It was said to be the most varied and complete 
yet held in Chicago, containing about 450 posters. The 
Century Company, of New York, loaned 100 posters, issued 
for its publications, and there were shown the twenty-three 
original canvases by French artists, who lately competed 
for the prize offered by the Century for a Napoleon poster. 
From the graceful dash of Cheret’s work to the sweeping 
curves of Will Bradley’s designs, all the sorts of posters 
were shown. Those who consider the poster enthusiasm a 
passing fad were astonished. Mrs. George M. Moulton, of 
Calumet avenue, alone possesses over 700 American posters, 
and the pick of this collection was shown. A catalogue, 
with a cover by Denslow and cuts of posters on almost every 
page, was obtainable at the exhibition. 

THE growth and interest of the taste for poster collecting 
has brought about a curious adaptation of the ‘living 
picture ’’ idea in Chicago. To obtain funds for a charitable 
association a ‘‘ living poster’’ show was recently given, and 
Was very successful in every way. The published accounts 
state that it was all very different from the old-fashioned oil- 
painting tableaux, where the faces were inserted through 


” 

















apertures in the canvas, tableaux such as the artist Chase 
achieved such a success with some time ago in New York. 
The living posters had for background a common board 
fence, and upon this were hung three posters at a time, so 
as to give the effect of a wayside collection. The accessories 
were painted in true poster colors (for this John Key, the 
artist, gave his services), the living figures were inserted, 
and a garish light was turned uncompromisingly on. The 
‘‘very own” poster of the entertainment, which was made 
by Frank Hazenplug, was a weird thing excellently bodied 
forth. It was all in scarlet and gray. A slender figure in 
gray, wearing a scarlet wig that looked like a mat on her 
head, sat ina scarlet chair. The outline of the faces were 
gray, giving a curious dull effect to the features, and the 
letters ‘‘Living Posters’’ eked out the scarlet in the 
scheme. 


REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 


THE business card of the Brookfield (Mo.) Budget is a good sample of 
typography in two colors, both as to composition and presswork. 


SoME good specimens of commercial work have reached us from Charles 
H. Glass & Co., Post Office avenue, Bangor, Maine. The composition is well 
displayed in up-to-date types and the presswork is admirable. 


From Davis & Warde, Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: 
“ What think you, critically, of the inclosed cards?” We think they are 
very neat specimens of combined steel die and letterpress work. 

ANTHONY KrAFtT, with A. L. Wegst, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania : 
Package of commercial work, on which the composition is of a very plain, 
ordinary character, and the presswork is capable of improvement. 

SoME fine specimens of half-tone and general letterpress printing have 
been received from Moore & Pike, Hot Springs, South Dakota, the half- 
tones being specially worthy of mention as artistic productions. 

A BATCH of everyday, all-round work, from Ira Adelbert Spaun, 
Decorah, Iowa, shows that he is a wide-awake, progressive printer. ‘The 
composition is good, with a slight tendency to over-ornamentation, and 
presswork excellent. 

A COLORED insert, printed by H. A. Kuenne, with the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Zeitung, is a fairly good specimen of letterpress printing in colors, 
though we cannot see how it was possible to run it through the press /ex 
times to print s¢v co/ors and bronze. 

ALBERT HALLETT, Franklin street, Boston, Massachusetts, has the 
correct idea of making neat and effective advertising brochures. Those 
submitted are models in design and execution, and should be the means of 
bringing him much patronage in that line. 

JouHn T. PALMER, Race street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, forwards a 
handsomely printed blotter and two circulars, the work on which is above 
criticism. Both composition and presswork are the production of artists. 
Colors are brilliant, harmonious and effectively contrasted. 

A FEW samples of various styles of printing have been furnished by 
Frank F. Lisiecki, 298 Broadway, New York. They show that his office is 
equipped with a good assortment of modern job letter, and with workmen 
who know how to handle the same. 
sion being even and satisfactory. 


The presswork is good, color and impres- 


THE advertising department of the Lad/es’ Home Fournal issues noth- 
ing but the very choicest advertising matter. Their booklet announcing 
some of the leading literary and artistic features of that publication for 1896, 
is one of the most recent gotten out. It is printed in light blue, salmon pink 
and gray tones, upon enameled stock. 

Two booklets from the Ronalds Press, Hudson and West Thirteenth 
streets, New York, are very tastily printed, the matter being well displayed 
and printed in various colored inks on a tinted background. The front cover 
page of one, with the legend, ‘*‘ Many are called, but few are chosen — to set 
type,” is very effective in design and execution. 

C. H. PALMER, Suv office, Clay Center, Nebraska, is a pupil of THE 
INLAND PRINTER — that is, he gives this journal the credit for what he 
knows about good printing. The samples submitted by him are fairly good, 
coming as they do from a country office with limited material. Composition 
is neat, but presswork needs some improvement. 


THE Plimpton Manufacturing Company Press, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, have printed a pamphlet for the Thorne Typesetting Machine Company 
of that city, which is a neat piece of work so far as composition and press- 
work are concerned. 


It is set entirely in the Cushing series, with title-page 
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The embossed cover is good, but the method of 
A few additional dollars spent in the 
binding would have added much to its appearance and durability. 


and head lines in Jenson. 
fastening it to the pamphlet is faulty. 


THE jobbing department of Weekly Facts, De Soto, Missouri, operated 
by William E. Crow and Thomas E. Craig, is well to the fore in artistic 
design in composition and excellence in presswork. The samples submitted 
are good specimens of letterpress printing. We thank them for the three 
**nightmares,”’ but our space is too limited to reproduce them. 


F, A. WINSLOW, pressman with Henderson & De Pew, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, sends some very neat samples of presswork, in black and in colors. 
He has made a good job of some half-tone portraits, concerning which he 
says: ‘** These two half-tones were printed on a Pearl press, having been in 
constant use for ten years.”? We presume he means the press, not the ha/f- 
tones. 

THE Dorsey Printing Company, Dallas, Texas, have attained an hon- 
A batch of 
general work received during the past month only confirms our previously 
expressed opinion that they have the highest class of workmen in their com- 
men who are able to turn out artistic specimens of 
letterpress printing in all its branches. 


ored position, typographically, for the excellence of their work. 


posing and press rooms 


FLEMING, SCHILLER & CARNRICK, West Twenty-third street, New 
York, have favored us with a few samples of their work, which are very 
artistic in design and execution. 
work all combine to produce excellent results, at which the most captious 
The circular for American Book Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia, though simple in design, is an exquisite piece of work. 


Composition, engraving, colors and press- 


would scarce find cause to cavil. 


From Ed S. Ralph, foreman of the Winters Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, we have received a number of specimens of much merit from which we 
shall reproduce selections from time to time. Mr. Ralph’s work has a 
balance and finish with effective display, and for this reason is highly educa- 
tional in character. 


Grinoinc Mitt Catacocue. 


The Scientific— 


WE MAKE ALSO———_ 


ve oo Planters, 


: Co RN _ Harvesters, 





HORSE POWERS AND FARMERS’ TOOLS 


SEND FOR OUR 72 PAGE CATALOGUE 


THE Foos Mea. Co., SPRINGFIELD, On10 


Ed S. Ralph, Compositor. 


J. AL. MEISENBACH, foreman of the job department of the Daily News- 
Herald, La Salle, Illinois, is responsible for the composition of a‘ Souvenir 
Programme and Guide ’’ for the Turngemeinde Fair at that city in the year 
1895. He has no reason to be ashamed of his werk, for the composition is 
excellent, showing careful arrangement of type and neat finish in all the 
rulework. The presswork is admirable, colors and register being up to the 
top notch. 

CHALLINOR, DUNKER & Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, are artists in 
up-to-date printing, as evidenced by a blotter and circular received from 
them. The blotter is for December, and represents Santa Claus pedaling on 
a pneumatic safety with a load at his back, while some reindeer in the back- 
ground are mourning his desertion of the old-time sled. The circular repre- 
sents the modern Jack Horner, who ** don’t want no old Christmas pie,’’ but 
wants some of ** *s plum pudding.” The artist’s conceits are admirable, 
and Challinor, Dunker & Co. have put them into very attractive form with 
excellent letterpress accompaniment. 





THE Christmas announcement of the U. B. Bookstore, Main and Fourth 
streets, Dayton, Ohio, is a unique production in ** Ye Olden Style” of print- 
ing. It consists of twelve pages, set in Jenson Old Style, with appropriate 
initials and ornaments, the initials and principal headings being rubricated. 
It is printed on handmade paper, with wide side and bottom margins, the 
bottom edge being untrimmed. Excepting the clean freshness of the stock 
and brilliance of the ink, it might be taken for the production of one of the 
sixteenth century master printers, so closely has the style of that period 
been followed. It is an excellent piece of work, both in composition and 
presswork,. 

HusstEy & GILLINGHAM, Adelaide, South Australia, have favored us 
with a ** Wayz-goose”’? programme, resplendent in many colors and gold, 
recording the sixth annual banquet to their.employes. Composition, engrav- 
ing and presswork have all been combined to produce an elegant sample of 
printing. Of some importance, perhaps, to the members of the printing 
fraternity is the following statement of the ** Origin of ye Wayz-goose,” 
which introduces the programme of eatables and events: ‘* The derivation 
of the term of *‘ Wayz-goose’ is from the old English word wayz, stubble. 
Bailey, in his dictionary, states that ‘zwayz-goose, or stubble-goose, is an 
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entertainment given to journeymen at the beginning of winter.’ Hence, a 
wayz-goose was the head dish at the annual feast of the typographic frater- 
nity, and is not altogether unknown as a dainty dish in our days.” Our 
antipodean friends, however, enjoy the feast at the beginning of summer, 
instead of winter, as the seasons are topsy-turvey in their part of the world. 
Their printing, however, is right side up. 

A FEW sample copies of a “ Billof the Play,” gotten up and published 
by Lou Merillat, Kankakee, Illinois, and printed at the Gazette office in that 
town, have reached us. The ‘bill’ is, in reality, a pamphlet of eight pages 
and cover. well printed on good stock, and the advertisements are attractive 
from both literary and typographical points of view. The patrons of the 
opera house for which the “Bill of the Play” is gotten up, will, no doubt, 
preserve it as a souvenir by reason of its beauty, and the advertisers could 
scarce wish for a better medium between themselves and their patrons. Mr. 
Merillat has got a good thing, and evidently knows how to push it to advan- 
tage for both his advertising and opera-going clientéle. 

WE have received from Mr. George B. Richardson, superintendent of the 
David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois, a copy of the Christmas 
number of the 2owng People’s Weekly. The work upon this publication is 
very creditable, especially when it is taken into consideration that it was 
printed upon perfecting presses, and that the entire edition of 180,000 com- 
plete copies was printed upon two presses, and folded, stitched, trimmed 
and mailed in one week, in the regular course of business. The cover is of 
enameled paper, the title design being in four colors, and was run upon a 
four-color Kidder web press in double forms, 2,280 sheets or 4,560 copies per 
hour. The inside eight pages were printed on a two-color web press of the 
same make, in double forms, 3,600 sheets or 7,200 copies per hour. Mr. Rich- 
ardson informs us that his company is so well pleased with these presses that 
they have ordered a third two-color machine to be delivered March 1. The 
printing of half-tone plates in colors upon enameled stock at such speed 
as this publication was turned out, is something that would have been 
deemed impossible a short time ago, but the inventive genius of those inter- 
ested in the printing art has made it possible to produce results which were 
not long since considered unattainable. The matter of offset has been 
entirely avoided, and the work seems in every way equal to that done upon a 
regular cylinder press printing only one side at a time. The David C. Cook 
Publishing Company must have an unusually well equipped establishment, 
for in addition to the perfecting press they do all the work upon their publi- 
cation, including the making of the designs and the engravings, so that 
they are not dependent upon any outside concern in the producing of their 
publications. The printing of the heavy cover plates in colors upon fine 
enameled stock on the web press at such speed, was made possible, we are 
informed, by the use of the Superior Reducing Compound. 





TRADE NOTES. 

ErNeEst H. PALMER has been appointed general manager 
of the Palmer & Rey branches of the American Typefound- 
ers’ Company on the Pacific Coast, and local manager at 
San Francisco, California. 

ROBERT L. STILLSON has assumed the entire proprietor- 
ship of the newly established printing plant of Wheat & 
Stillson, Centre and Pearl streets, New York, Mr. Wheat’s 
ill health having compelled his retirement. 


L. N. BALDESSARELI & Co., formerly at 517 East Houston 
street, San Antonio, Texas, have moved into more spacious 
quarters at 521 East Houston street, where a full line of the 
leading periodicals, including THE INLAND PRINTER, may 
be found. 

THE establishment of the James Hogan Printing Com- 
pany, at 310, 312 and 314 Elm street, St. Louis, Missouri, 
was destroyed by fire resulting from spontaneous combustion 
at 6 o’clock on the morning of December 2. The loss was 
$50,000, and is partially covered by insurance. 


THE printing plant of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey, was almost totally destroyed 
by fire on the morning of December 2. The loss is estimated 
at nearly $50,000. About three years ago the company had 
a similar fire in its printing office. That time the loss was 
about $50,000. 

THE Moss Engraving Company, Mulberry and Houston 
streets, New York, made an assignment for the benefit of its 
creditors, December 9, to Isidor Fellheimer. The liabilities 
are about $95,000 and the nominal assets are in excess of 
that amount. The company was incorporated in 1880 with 
$100,000 capital. 

THE Pittsburg branch of the American Typefounders’ 
Company has moved into new quarters in the Ferguson 





Block, 323 Ghird avenue, where they have more room and 
better facilities for the transaction of business than they 
had in the old location. Mr. George L. Follansbee, the 
manager, is to be congratulated on the change. 


ON page 379 of this issue may be noted the advertise- 
ment of W. D. Romaine, World Building, New York. Mr. 
Romaine is a buyer of printers’ and lithographers’ mate- 
rials, and is in a position to be of special benefit to those in 
the trade who are not able to command the best facilities in 
making their purchases. 

A. ZEESE & Sons, 300 Dearborn street, Chicago, have 
issued their calendar plate catalogue for 1896. As they 
state in their letter to the trade, the calendars are ‘ plain 
and neat.’? The variety is large and the most exacting 
printer can find what he needs in the sixteen pages of 
calendars shown. Printers who have not seen a copy of 
this catalogue should write for it. 


WE acknowledge receipt of prospectus of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Washington, D. C., printed 
from type set upon that machine. The Lanston monotype is 
the only machine casting and setting single types in justified 
lines of any required length and adapted to meet all the 
requirements of newspaper and job offices. The product is 
identical with best handwork. Those interested in type- 
casting and typesetting machines for newspaper or book 
work will certainly be interested in the Lanston, and should 
send for a copy of this new prospectus. 


THE attention of blank book makers and printers using 
ruling machines is called to the insert of the Walpole Chem- 
ical Company, Walpole, Massachusetts, in this issue. The 
ink powders manufactured by this concern make an unusu- 
ally strong and brilliant ink, which flows evenly and pleas- 
antly from the pen and remains unchanged without molding 
and thickening. A full list of the colors made by this com- 
pany, with samples of ruling produced by these powders, is 
shown upon the sheet, and a careful examination of it will 
prove of value to those desirous of obtaining the best in this 
particular line. 

Ir is a matter of special gratification to the Empire Type- 
setting Machine Company, of New York, that theirs is the 
machine which has been chosen to set the type used on the 
New York Evening Sun in future. The trial machine was 
placed in the Sw office August 14, 1895, and was run for 
three weeks by the company’s own team, their hourly aver- 
age per week being 6,800ems. The Szz’s own team then 
took up the work, making an hourly average the first week 
of 3,500, and this amount was steadily increased each week, 
the thirteenth week showing an hourly average of 5,300. 
Four more machines were ordered on December 2. 


Mr. C. C. MILLER, the advertising manager of the Fort 
Wayne Electric Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indiana, has 
favored THE INLAND PRINTER with a copy of the complete 
catalogue of ‘‘ The ‘Wood’ Systems of Electrical Machin- 
ery and Apparatus for Light and Power.’’ Typographic- 
ally the catalogue is a magnificent piece of printing and 
reflects great credit upon Mr. Miller and upon the firm 
doing the work—Gies & Company, of Buffalo. Printers, 
bookbinders, electrotypers, and others in lines of trade con- 
nected with printing, will be considerably interested in the 
products of this corporation, especially in the matter of 
electric motors and lights. 


An arrangement which is of material interest to the 
printing and publishing trades is that recently entered into 
by the Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company 
and the Potter Printing Press Company, whereby the latter 
is to manufacture all the presses sold by the first named 
company. Many great things are expected from this combi- 
nation of two of the stanchest firms in the business. The 
Campbell Company is perhaps the most aggressive of firms 

















so far as putting goods on the market and keeping them 


there is concerned, and the Potter Company has a well- . 


deserved reputation as manufacturers of printing presses. 
Many new things in the way of important inventions are 
soon to be brought out, some of which will undoubtedly do 
more toward revolutionizing the business of printing than 
anything which has occurred in recent years. 





NEW HOME OF THE GREAT WESTERN TYPE 
FOUNDRY. 


Brief mention was made last month of the removal of 
the Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, to their new 
building at 710, 712 Wall street, that city. We now take 
pleasure in presenting 
a view of the building, 
the private office, and also 
a picture taken at the 
reception given the Em- 
ploying Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Kansas City, 
at the meeting held on No- 
vember 21. This was the 
date for the regular meet- 
ing, and the invitation had 
been extended to have it 
held in the new home of 
the Great Western Type 
Foundry. The machinery 
was removed from the first 
floor, and six tables, each twelve feet long, were placed in 
two rows, with a table, ten feet long, across the 
head, forming a hollow square. The tables 
and interior of the room were handsomely 
decorated with potted palms, plants and bas- 
kets of ferns and cut flowers, and covers were 
laid for one hundred guests, ninety-six being 
present to partake of the hospitality. A most 
enjoyable evening was passed at the supper 
and at the meeting which followed. 

After the meeting adjourned the guests 
were invited to look over the new building. 
Mr. S. A. Pierce, the secretary and treasurer of 
the company, was the host of the evening, and 
escorted the visitors into every nook and corner 
of his new house. Everyone expressed delight 
at the completeness of the establishment and 
the generosity and hospitality shown by the 
Great Western Company in arranging for the 
meeting there. 

The building was planned for seven stories, 
including basement, and the foundations, 
walls, etc., are built accordingly. But four 
stories were built at present, leaving it so that 
other stories can be added when needed. The 
front is of cream-colored brick, with plate- 
glass front two stories high. The rear is iron 
and glass, thus giv- 
ing fine light to the 
interior. On the 
first floor are the 
offices and type 
salesroom, where is 
displayed a large 
stock of type, 
presses and other 
supplies. A broad 
stairway in the cen- 
ter of the room leads 
to the second floor, 
where are the press 
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and machinery salesroom, and the machine shop. In 
the salesroom are 95 feet of line shafting, under which 
are placed power presses, job presses, paper cutters, paper 
folders and other machinery, both new and secondhand, 
so that the purchaser can see the machines in operation. 
The machine shop is equipped with engine, lathe, drill, 
emery wheel, a full set of tools for all the machines, besides 
the many small tools necessary for a complete machine 
shop. The object in fitting up the machine shop was to 
control the rebuilding of secondhand machinery and have 
it thoroughly tested before being shipped. The third floor 
is used for storage of both new and secondhand machinery, 
cases, stands, cabinets, and the many necessary articles 
which go to make up a complete printing office. The 
basement is finished with a cement floor, and is used for 
storing secondhand machines, type boxes and other ma- 
terial. The roller-casting department is also located here. 
The building is heated with steam, has elevator, and is 
complete in every detail. 

At the close of the tour of inspection the visitors de- 
parted with pleasant memories of the occasion, and all 
united in declaring that they had seen the finest printers’ 
supply house they ever expected to visit. 





THE Elmira Gazette and Free ress, of Elmira, New 
York, under date of November 22, says: ‘‘ J. H. Richards, 
who has charge of the typesetting machines in the Gazette 
office, has just secured a patent on a device which will be 
of great value in printing offices. It is a machine for remov- 
ing or beating down the fins or burrs which appear between 
letters cast by the linotype. When the matrices are new no 


j 
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RECEPTION TO EMPLOYING PRINTERS. 


fins appear, but after they have been used a short time they 
become worn, and fins are cast on each line between the let- 
ters. This gives the print a dirty or blurred look, and 
something that would obviate this has long been sought by 
users of the linotype machines. The machine covered by 
Mr. Richards’ patent consists of brushes driven by machin- 
ery, which strike the face of the type rapidly as it is passed 
under them, and beat down the fins, but do not injure the 
type. Very little time is required, for a whole galley of 
type can thus be treated easily in‘one minute. One or more 
of these machines will be wanted in every office where the 
Mergenthaler linotypes are in use, and as this burr or fin 
removing machine will be manufactured here it no doubt 
will benefit this city.”’ 
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DEMANDS OF A LARGE CIRCULATION. 

T is an interesting and significant fact that with the great 
newspaper circulation of the last twenty-five years 
there have come also the presses needed to print them. 

Apparently all that is necessary to secure to the present 
generation a printing press with a capacity of a million 
copies a day, is to establish a few journals with such a cir- 
culation, and withina week the inventive minds of scores of 
mechanical experts will be engaged upon the problem of the 
requisite machinery for this latest need. 

The seeming boldness of this prediction is justified by 
the experience of the last half century. The history of the 
great inventions in printing machinery is simply the record 
of the needs of man. With the rapid growth of civilization 
has come the building up of daily and weekly papers of 
enormous circulations, and step by step with the demands 
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cious man, and he knew when he had a good thing. Starting 
with a Cottrell Press, he found that it worked to his com- 
plete satisfaction. He wisely watched the work of other 
press builders, and listened to their arguments, but always 
found it to his advantage to print his paper on the Cottrell 
Press. He knew better than to change thereafter. 

The result proved his wisdom. His confidence in the 
press was justified by the splendid manner in which the 
Cottrells met every demand for increased production and 
As the paper grew, the capacity of the 
presses was steadily increased ; as illustrations and engrav- 
ings were more frequently employed, the finer mechanisms 
for a more complete distribution of ink were incorporated 
into the press. Step by step, side by side, the great paper 
and the press grew together. Today the history of the 
growth of the Youth’s Companion is the history of the devel- 


superior presswork. 














VIEW IN YOUTH’S COMPANION PRESSROOM.,. 


of these papers for a larger output, there has always come 
the improved machinery which has made that output possi- 
ble and easy. 

Many instances might be cited to demonstrate the truth 
of this, but a single one will suffice. Let us take an extreme 
case. Perhaps there has been no severer test ever put upon 
the inventive capacity of man in this connection of which we 
are speaking, than is furnished by the history of the Youth’s 
Companion, with its phenomenal growth from a small folio 
paper of two thousand copies up to a great twelve or sixteen 
page paper with a circulation of over half a million. And 
in this instance the problem was not given to the world at 
large, but it was laid at the door of a single firm—C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons—and, more properly speaking, upon the 
shoulders of one man, the senior member of the firm. 

It was given to Calvert B. Cottrell to supply the machin- 
ery on which the ) outh’s Companion has for the past thirty 


years been printed. The owner of the paper was a saga- 








opment of the Cottrell press, and incidentally of other 
presses. The years when the circulation grew most rapidly 
are coincident with the years which witnessed the most 
important improvements in speed; the years which empha- 
sized the finer qualities of illustrative presswork saw the 
introduction of table distribution and other very important 
mechanisms. 

Let us briefly trace the growth of the two enterprises — 
the weekly paper and the press on which it was printed, and 
see how completely and how quickly the press supply fol- 
lowed the paper demand. 

The Youth’s Companion started in 1827, and its editions 
were for the first forty years easily printed on an Adams 
bed-and-platen press, the highest development which print- 
ing machinery had then attained. In 1867 the drum cylinder 
press came into existence, and its greater producing facil- 
ities were instantly requisitioned for the rapidly growing 
editions of the Companion. During the fourteen years from 




















1868 to 1882 the-paper was printed on Cottrell drum cylinder 
presses of the finest type, and the circulation of the Compan- 
ion during this time increased from about 40,000 in 1867 to 
235,000 in 1882. When the four-roller table distribution 
press was invented, one of its first occupations was the 
printing of the Youth’s Companion. The high standard of 
the publishers was better attained now that the new four- 
roller distribution made a better class of presswork possible. 
The motto was, ‘‘ Always the best,’’ and it was faithfully 
carried out. 

But the demands of the paper began to grow exacting. 
The new art movement in America was making itself felt, 
and the pages of the Companion were filled with wood 
engravings of a very high order. Meanwhile the sub- 
scription list grew apace. It was evident that an 
proved press was needed — one that could print more work 
and better work than the drum cylinders of that day. 

The Cottrell two-revolution press came quickly as the 
answer to that need. It was a long step ahead, and for 
many years it fulfilled the reasonable expectations of im- 
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When 
Mr. Cottrell explained the new mechanism it was astonish- 
The whole movement was executed by a 
direct-acting mechanism which showed little evidence of 


and used over again many times without change. 
ingly simple. 


liability to injury or need of repair. It was not compli- 
cated, it was not expensive, and it took no extra space. 
Best of all, it was thoroughly successful in its operation. 

Six of these splendid Cottrell perfecting machines now 
stand side by side in the new pressroom of the }outh’s Com- 
panion. On them the great editions of the paper are printed. 
On another page we present a photo-engraving of this famous 
pressroom, which with its area, light and complete equip- 
ment of the latest machinery, may fairly claim to be one of 
the finest in the world. One hundred and eighty thousand 
copies of the complete sixteen-page paper can now be printed 
in a single day, equal to three hundred and sixty thousand 
of the original eight-page Companion. What a change since 
the days when a drum cylinder printed 5,400 complete eight- 
page papers in one day. 

Thus the problem of a great edition of a weekly paper 
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COTTRELL PERFECTING PRESS USED ON YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


provement in press building ; with it quality was assured, 
but its speed capacity was only a slight advance over the 
drum cylinders which it supplanted, and the solution of the 
problem of handling a large edition in a given time was 
still unsolved. But expert minds were hard at work upon 
this question, and slowly the light began to dawn upon the 
way. It was evident that the only practicable method of 
increasing the printing production of a press lay in the 
direction of a ‘‘ perfecting ’’ mechanism which should print 
both sides of the sheet at the same time. One thing, how- 
ever, stood like a barrier in the way of such a process. It 
was impossible to obviate the off-set when printing the 
second side. Apparently the best way of counteracting this 
obstacle was to provide for the oiling of the tympan after 
the first printing, and although this seemed but a clumsy 
expedient at first, nevertheless the efforts along this line 
slowly proceeded, although ail of them had proved failures, 
when Mr. Cottrell startled the community with the announce- 
ment of his patent ‘‘ shifting tympan.”’ 

Here was the true solution—a tympan which shifted 
itself automatically, which could be set to shift after any 
desired number of impressions (according to the heavy or 
light character of the form), and which could be re-wound 





has been solved, for this generation, at least, by the Cottrell 
perfecting press. Never in the lifetime of those now actively 
employed in journalism is there any likelihood of the weekly 
paper outgrowing the press. The million line of circulation 
may easily be reached in a few years, if it has not, indeed, 
been passed already, but these high figures need no longer 
embarrass the publisher. So much has the perfecting press 
accomplished ! 

Among other publications of large circulation printed on 
Cottrell web perfecting presses are Munsey’s Magazine, 
Scribner's Magazine, Ladies’ Home Journal, New York 
Weekly, Illustrated Home Guest, Bicycling World and 
Ladies’ Home Companion. 

It may not be stepping outside the bounds of the subject 
to note in closing the great innovation which is already 
being made in the printing trade by the application of the 
shifting tympan to the flat bed press. The Cottrell flat bed 
perfecting press takes no more space than an ordinary two- 
revolution, yet it doubles the output and saves all the inter- 
mediate time and expense of drying the sheets, jogging, etc. 
It is claimed that it doubles the product, at one-third of the 
cost and in one-fourth of the time. Surely this is sufficient 
to revolutionize the printing business in a short while. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





GANE BROTHERS’ REMOVAL. 


Messrs. Gane Brothers & Company, dealers in bookbind- 
ers’ materials and supplies, have recently removed from 
Monroe street to larger quarters at 116, 118 and 120 Market 
street, Chicago, where they occupy the first floor and base- 
ment. The building being 55 by 190 feet in size, and both 
floors being lighted upon three sides, they have a much 
more roomy and advantageous location than in the old 
quarters. In this location they have the largest stock of 
bookbinders’ supplies carried by any firm in the trade. 
One feature of the fitting up of their store is that all of the 
leathers, buffings, cowhides, colored skivers, etc. are kept in 
closed cases, which protects them from dirt and dust, and 
from the light which is very apt to fade the delicate colors of 
these goods. The advantage of this arrangement will be 
readily apparent to those who have seen these leathers kept 
in the old-fashioned bins. One entire side of the first floor 
is devoted to shelves for book cloths, a stock of 3,000 to 3,500 
rolls being kept constantly on hand. The other goods to 
be found upon this floor are bark leathers of all kinds, can- 
vas and drillings, leather papers, and all grades of marble 
and lining papers. The basement is devoted entirely to 
storage of binders’ boards and the various supplies used 
in binderies in connection with paper ruling, blank book 
making, etc. The houses of this concern in New York and 
St. Louis are large, but do not compare with the Chicago 
branch in the quantity of stock kept on hand for immediate 
shipment. Printers and bookbinders can depend upon get- 
ting anything in Gane Brothers’ line at the very shortest 


notice. 


THE WHITLOCK PRESS. 


The success which comes through the general merito- 
riousness of a printing machine, rather than that developed 
through the specialization of one feature, as in the case of a 
‘‘new movement,’’ or something akin, is demonstrated with 
remarkable truthfulness in the case of the Whitlock Press. 
Though the constant pounding of ‘‘new movement ”’ manu- 
facturers is in the direction of creating hesitancy and doubt 
among intending purchasers of presses, the driving mech- 
anism of which is that of the old, safe, and long-time suc- 
cessful ‘‘ Napier,’’ there are those who believe yet that a 
press made of all around good qualities with up-to-date 
improvements, will be generally better for successful use 
and profit in the modern printing office, than the ability to 
merely run at 100 or 200 per hour faster on ordinary work. 
The Whitlock Two-Revolution seems to lead its rivals in 
improvements in the valuable features of a press, such as 
impressional power, fountain, delivery, etc.,and the signal 
success which this machine has attained in the last three 
years is evident in its adoption by printers of well-known 
ability and financial strength. 

The record of the last two weeks from the Whitlock shops 
embodies deliveries to such printersas: United States Print- 
ing Company, Hinds & Ketcham Branch, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
The George A. Miller Company, Des Moines, Iowa; The 
Iowa State Printing House, Des Moines, lowa: Nixon-Jones 
Printing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Virginian Job Printing 
Company, Norfolk, Va.; Pope Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; the Daily Advertiser, Auburn, N. Y.; 
Gilbert E. Davis, Worcester, Mass.; Graves & Henry, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Sentinel-Review, Woodstock, Ont.; Journal 
and Courier, Little Falls, N. Y.; A. P. Pigeon, Montreal, 
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P. Q.; T. H. Caldwell, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Commercial 
Printing Company, Montreal, P. Q.; James B. Lyon, State 
Printer, Albany, N. Y., and others, whose standing as 
printers in the various localities where they are best known, 
will stand sponsor for the mechanical perfection and _ pro- 
ductive capacities of the New Whitlock Two-Revolution. 
There is no printing press plant in the country harder put 
to produce the orders which have been intrusted to them 
than this young company, whose position in the front rank 
has been acquired through hard work and a constant desire 
to give as much for a dollar as it were possible to do. 





GREATEST PROFIT DERIVED FROM HIGH-GRADE 
MACHINERY. 


A job printing press with nothing else to recommend it 
except its low price is apt to prove the dearest investment 
that a printer can make. A press is bought to be used for 
years, and even if the cost of a high-grade machine, embody- 
ing modern ideas, and with every labor-saving convenience, 
be 10, 15 or even 25 per cent greater than one of obsolete pat- 
tern, it will prove a judicious investment in the end. Shoe 
manufacturers, woodworkers, machinery builders of all 
kinds, and, in fact, manufacturers in every line have either 
seen the wisdom of taking up advanced designs in the 
machinery which they use, or have been forced to do so 
through competition, and the printer who would succeed 
must do likewise. Do not give way too easily to the allure- 
ment of low prices. Money invested in good machinery is 
always well placed. Write to Golding & Co., Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, and 28 Elm street, New York, for cata- 
logue of latest designs in labor-saving machinery and tools. 


THE CALIFORNIA TYPEFOUNDRY. 


The Painter-Cornell Company has just been incorporated 
in San Francisco, and will do a general typefoundry busi- 
ness under the name of the California Typefoundry. The 
old firm of Painter & Co., the pioneer typefoundry on the 
Pacific coast, has retired from business. Since the death of 
Jerome B. Painter, in 1883, who was the founder of the 
typefoundry of Painter & Co., the business has been in liti- 
gation, which has finally ended as far as the typefoundry is 
concerned, by the retirement of the surviving partner. 
Walter M. Painter, Edgar Painter and Jerome Painter, 
sons of Jerome B. Painter, have incorporated the new com- 
pany, associating with themselves Mr. W. F. Cornell, who 
is well known to Eastern printers and will hereafter con- 
duct the business in the old place of Painter & Co., 510 
Clay street. The new foundry will put in the latest machin- 
ery and an entirely new and complete stock of printing 
material of all kinds. The business will be on a sound 
financial basis and have all the capital required, J. B. 
Painter having left a valuable estate to his widow and heirs. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRINTING PRESSES. 


Our readers will be interested in the advertisement of the 
Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Company, of Cincinnati, on 
another page of this issue. The illustration in that adver- 
tisement shows an electric motor directly connected to a 
printing press. This plan of running a printing machine, 
a folder or other piece of machinery has many advantages. 
It does'away with belts, is practically noiseless, easy to 
regulate, and not at all in the way. Pressrooms can be kept 
clean, and the dirt which usually accumulates where belts 
and shafting are used is not found in offices equipped in this 
way. These motors are made in all sizes, and can be as 
easily arranged for small jobbers. In any town where elec- 
tricity is used the great advantage of using these motors is 
worth looking into. 
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Che Bradley designed by Bradley 








ill H. Bradley 


= Well-known 
fo the printing com- 
munity as aleading 
designer of the new 
School of Letterers 
has granted to this 
Company exclusive 
permission to use= 
and reproduce this 
his original design 


18 POINT 


be purpose of Bradky 

» is to furnish massed 
color effects, compactness 
is therefore aimed at, and 
Uniformity of white back- 
ground in and around the 
letterseeBradley meets a 
requirement of the artistic 
And aspiring typographer 








The Book mentioned contains a Sketch 
on the Discovery of the Art of Printing 
and notices on Type and the Process of 
Manufacture, Stereotyping, Electrotyp- 
ing and LithographyeeThe Implements 
used in Typography are described and 
their uses explained e«Ualuable Cables 
and Plans of Cases will be found useful 


Che Bradley for higher 
Class Cypography gives 
Dignity to the great Art 


‘Ask tor Bradley 
An artistic design 


Ai Treatise on English Words and 
Phrases, Arranged to Facilitate the 
Expression and Assist in Literary 
Composition « « The New Edition is 
revised and enlarged «partly from 
the Author’s Notes and with Tndex 
Printed in clear Letter on fine paper 


Che American Printer can be 
had at any Branch House of the 
American Cype Founders Zo. 
A copy will be forwarded to 
any address upon receipt of the 
priceeBy mail, postpaid, $2.10 








» American Cype Founders Zo. 


Originators and Sole Makers of the Bradley Series 
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HE American 


‘Type Founders’ 
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A Company e% 
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N Type. The Jenson Old-Style series, manufactured exclusively 
4 by the American Type Founders’ Company, is the most stylish 
} and popular letter in the market today. Its Initials, Page Orna- 
} ments and Embellishments are made to order to fit all sizes and 
zw styles of work. The Bradley series (complete in eight sizes), de- 
signed for this Company by Will H. Bradley, the eminent artist, is also 
very popular and is intended for every high-grade job and book office. 
The Philadelphia Lining Gothics comprise the most complete and beau- 
tiful assortment of Gothic faces ever shown. They include three distinct 
classes of weights,— heavy, medium and light. These each embrace three 
individual widths of faces,—condensed, normal and extended. If you 
have not yet inspected this collection of labor-saving and money-making 
types send for an elaborate showing of the same. We are constantly 
sending out from all our branches specimens of new designs in type, bor- 
ders, ornaments, etc., and illustrated circulars of all the latest and best 
printers’ machinery and labor-saving devices. Send your address to our 
nearest branch house to be placed on the mailing list. 
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TYPE OF OUR MANUFACTURE The type used on this page is 
IS USED IN EVERY PRINTING OFFICE JENSON OLD-STYLE 
IN THIS COUNTRY Se. BRIE BS 
12-point - «+ J8A, 30a, $3.25 
14-point - 415A, 25a, $3.50 
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Everything for the Printing Office | 2m" -.- Si Sa 
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BUFFALO, 83-85 Ellicott Street 
PITTSBURGH, 323 Third Avenue 
CLEVELAND, 239-241 St. Clair Street 
CINCINNATI, 7-31 Longworth Street 








©@ 
Madison and Sair 


streets, Baltimore 


Wednesday Mor 


January 


As with gladness men of old, 
Did the guiding star behold, 

As with joy they hailed its light, 
Leading onward, beaming bright, 
So most gracious Lord may we 
Evermore be led to thee. 








OLIDAY 
for the Ne 
Church, n 








THE OLD YEAR AND NEW 


Oh, softer than fall of snow-flakes, 
Or dew upon roses shed, 

Came angelic voices, chanting 
“The good Old Year is dead!” 

Then, Silence, from stilling the echoes, 
Stole softly over the earth, 


And Hope flung her starry banners 
To herald the New Year’s birth. 


While I heard, as it were a million 
Of flower-buds stir in their beds, 

As a carol of woodthrush and robin 
Exultantly rang overhead: 

Wake, lily-bud, sleeping in grasses; 
Wake jonquil and narcissus pale; 

Awake from your slumber, awaken, 
*Tis New Year! Awaken! All hail! 













As with joyful steps they sped, 
Saviour to Thy lowly bed, 

There to bend the knee before 

Thee whom heaven and earth adore: 
So may we with willing feet 

Ever seek the mercy seat. 


Special Music by the Symphony Orchestra. 


The type used: in setting this page is from the Jenson Old Style series (comple 2s), manufactured exclusively by the 
American Type Founders’ Company, and carried in stock and for sale at 
BOSTON, 150 Congress Street CHICAGO, 139-141 Monroe Street PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Stark Streets 
NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Streets ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Streets SAN FRANCISCO, 405-407 Sansome Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom Street MILWAUKEE, 89 Huron Street ATLANTA, 23 East Mitchell Street 





OMAHA, 1118 Howard Street 
DENVER, 1616-1622 Blake Street 


BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Streets MINNEAPOLIS, 24 and 26 First St. S. DALLAS, 256 Commerce Street 
ST. PAUL, 84-86 East Fifth Street 
KANAS CITY, 533-535 Delaware Street MONTREAL, CAN., 780 Craig Street 
LONDON, ENG., 54 Farringdon Road, E. C. 


TORONTO, CAN,., 44 Bay Street 


MELBOURNE, AUS., 395 Flinders Lane 
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Everything for the Printer! 




















Campbell Hand Cylinder. Cottrell’s Country Cylinder. . Cottrell’s Monarch Cylinder. Cottrell’s Paragon Cylinder. 


ee FOUR GRADES IN CYLINDERS—ALL UNMATCHABLE IN VALUE. ee 


BICYCLE GOKDON -- 


This is the latest! The well-known Ben-Franklin 
Gordon operated by Bicycle Foot Power. The feeder 
mounts the seat, leaving both feet free to operate two 
alternate-motion treadles, which act on two cranks, 
which give two impulses to driving shaft at each revo- 
lution, instead of one as on ordinary treadles. “Kick- 
ing” is easy, and drives the press faster, increasing 
product. Feeders can work steadily and continuously 
without fatigue. Perhaps you can put off the purchase 
of that expensive motor. Send for circular now. 


CTLINDEKS -- 


Four at moderate prices are illustrated above, each 
giving the biggest obtainable dividend in value and 
efficiency per dollar of outlay. All are standard, 
time-tested, wear-resisting. Get posted—great sav- 
ings may be made. 


The Gally Universal (king of presses ) and Chandler 
& Price Press are favorites wherever good printing 
is insisted on. If price is no object, buy one of these, 
for money can’t buy any better. If price is an object, 
\ do likewise, for the prices are low—no standard presses 
cheaper. Send for Universal Catalogue de Luxe, just issued. 
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BICYCLE FOOT-POWER GORDON. 
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CHANDLER & PRICE PRESS. 





Also, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, Folders, etc. 


Sen ee ee 








GALLY UNIVERSAL. 


American Type Founders’ Co. 


SEND TO NEAREST BRANCH FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS. 

















AWAITING RESULTS. 











IN JENSON TYPE. 


In Jenson type my printer knows 
The height of typographic pose; 
The black-faced letters cross the page 
Like mummers of some by-gone age, 
In solemn, sad, funereal rows. 


No matter what is said, “it goes”— 
Though doggerel verse or puerile prose — 
If but its wretched rantings rage 

In Jenson type. 


Go, foolish rhyme, and dress your woes 
In this prevailing garb of those 
Who call all well that fits the gauge 
Set by the medieval sage — 
You, too, may conquer, I suppose, 
In Jenson type. 
Gelett Burgess, in The Philistine. 





THE CAMPBELL PRESS COMPANY’S SUITS. 


On December 14, 1895, there was rendered by the United 
States Circuit Court of the District of Massachusetts a decree 
in the case of the Campbell Printing Press and Manufactur- 
ing Company against the firm of Marden & Rowell, publish- 
ers of the Lowell (Mass.) Citizen and Courier for infringe- 
ment of patents covering the Cox Duplex printing press 
used by the latter firm. This is a decision which is of vast 
importance to publishers in general and to those using the 
machine in question in particular, for they also will doubt- 
less be called to account for being a party, though probably 
an innocent one, to a transaction which has been decided by 
the courts to be an infringement of the United States patent 
laws. Messrs. Marden & Rowell have made arrangements 
with the Campbell Company to continue the use of their 
press, the consideration being the purchase of a license to 
the amount of $2,500 in cash. The other users of the Cox 
Duplex press are now to be proceeded against in their turn, 
and as the matter has already been thoroughly sifted by the 
courts it is but fair to assume that the result will be the 
same ineachcase. There are about one hundred and twenty 
presses of the kind now in use, so we are informed, and but 
a momentary calculation is needed to determine how vast 
are the interests affected. 

The securing of the grant of a patent is a difficult and 
often very costly thing to accomplish, and it is but natural to 
suppose that when the operation has been gone through suc- 
cessfully the holder should wish to defend the rights to 
which it entitles him. The patents in question were pur- 
chased by the Campbell Company, and they are now about 
to bring out a press embodying the features covered by these 
patents. They say they have made repeated efforts to have 
the matter straightened out without having to resort 
to vigorous measures, but without success. Action for 
infringement of a patent may be brought against either a 
maker, dealer or user of the machine, and the firm felt com- 
pelled to bring the case to an issue with one of the users 
rather than the maker or dealer. The first suit was begun 
in July, 1892, against Messrs. Marden & Rowell, and the 
decision rendered (not until December 11, 1894) was to the 
effect that the Duplex machine infringed patents held by the 
Campbell Company, but its use was permitted by the court 
until an appeal could be heard. 

The case was then carried west and the courts there con- 
firmed the decision of the Massachusetts court, but per- 
mitted the Duplex Company to continue building under 
bonds until a final decree might be had in the Massachusetts 
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case. On October 26, 1895, the Circuit Court of the District 
of Massachusetts decided that the proprietors of the Lowell 
Citizen and Courier should discontinue using their press 
and granted an injunction to that effect. The Campbell 
Company thereupon moved for a final decree and this was 
granted the 14th of last month. A final action, based on this 
decree, will now be brought by them to restrain the Cox 
Duplex Company from manufacturing any more of the 
presses. 

An announcement has been made by the Campbell Com- 


_pany which would seem to present a way out of the diffi- 


culty, but we have not heard that their proposition has been 
accepted. It is to the effect that if the Duplex Company will 
come forward with an amount of money deemed sufficient to 
cover the infringement and pay a license upon all presses of 
the kind hereafter to be sold, the suits for damages against 
the users of the press will be abandoned and the Duplex 
Company will be allowed to continue making the presses. 





BENEDICT’S ENLARGED QUARTERS. 


The customer desiring to visit the office of George H. 
Benedict & Company, in the building upon the northeast cor- 
ner of Monroe and Clark streets, Chicago, to leave an order 
for engraving, will not have to go up so many flights of 
stairs now to reach the business office as he did a short time 
ago. Fora long time the firm has been very much crowded 
for room, and it has been found necessary to rent the second 
floor of the building in order to have sufficient space to 
properly conduct their rapidly increasing business. The 
office is now upon the second floor, and is quite commodious, 
and arranged with a view to properly waiting upon custom- 
ers, and for communicating with the various departments in 
the building. The art department is located upon the same 
floor, adjoining the office, the stock-room being also on that 
floor. On the floor above will be found the electrotype 
foundry, the casting department, the batteries, the molding 
and finishing departments being so arranged that work can 
be carried through without loss of time. Upon the same 
floor with the foundry is the wood engraving and wax 
engraving departments. Passing up to the fourth floor the 
visitor finds the photo-engravers’ department, the entire top 
floor being taken up for this purpose. The photographers’ 
room and department for half-tone etching are most conven- 
iently arranged, and the zinc etching department is also 
well equipped for the proper conduct of that work. The 
blocking, trimming and proving facilities are all of the best. 
In addition to the regular half-tone work this firm is now 
doing, they propose to take up the three-color half-tone proc- 
ess, and the facilities for this work are being carefully 
arranged for. Customers of this house can now depend 
upon receiving even more prompt attention than in the past, 
if such a thing be possible, now that this firm has so 
enlarged its facilities. : 





THE PRESTON FIDDIS COMPANY. 


The Evelyn Patent Tint Block Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, have been succeeded by Preston Fiddis Company, 
importers and manufacturers of specialties for printers, and 
dealers in printers’ supplies, Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. 
Preston Fiddis, the guiding spirit of the new company, is 
personally known to nearly every proprietor of a printing 
plant from Maine to Mexico, he being one of the best known 
traveling men in the East. He was for a number of years 
connected with the John Thomson Press Company, New 
York, as traveling salesman, but more recently with Charles 
Eneu Johnson & Co., Philadelphia. The advertisement in 
this issue, page 364, shows the old name of the firm, which 
is now the Preston Fiddis Company, and to whom all orders 
should be addressed. 



































IT WILL PAY 
Photo-engravers to send to Scovill & Adams Company, 423 
Broome street, New York, for their photo-engravers’ cata- 
logue with latest information concerning the art. 





BICYCLE FOOT-POWER. 


What will prove to be of more import than may appear at 
first sight is the mechanical appliance for running job 
printing presses by ‘‘ bicycle foot-power,’”’ shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Its importance lies in the fact 
that it permits the run- 
ning of a press entirely 
by manual labor, and 
yet with such small ex- 
penditure of strength as 
to make the work of pro- 
pelling it almost sec- 
ondary to that of feeding 
it. Indeed, it may safely 
be assumed that an op- 
erator, standing before 
a press and feeding it, 
even if it be propelled 
by steam, will experi- 
ence fatigue to a greater 
degree than if he be re- 
quired to furnish the 

~ ; power himself by the 

‘““bicycle foot - power’”’ 

device and feed it at the same time as he sits before the 

press, operating it with both feet. Contrasting a press run 

in this manner with one being ‘‘kicked”’ into action by the 

old method, its advantages become too apparent to require 
reference to them. 

It is a remarkable fact that for more than half a century 
no improvement has been made in the device for running a 
job press by foot. The bed and platen job press was 
invented by Mr. S. P. Ruggles, in the early part of this 
century, and the same sort of shaft with a single crank and 
single treadle, which Mr. Ruggles used on his first press, is 
being used on all presses of the kind to this day. 

‘*The bicycle foot-power ”’ consists of a pair of alternat- 
ing ambipedal treadles—a pair of cranks on the driving 
shaft —a portable bracket holding an adjustable seat 
located directly in front of the feed board, and an adjustable 
steady rest attached to the feed board. 

The feeder is comfortably seated in the best possible 
position for feeding and delivering the sheets and operates 
the two treadles, using both feet alternately. It is, in 
principle, as its name indicates, simply an application of 
that used to propel the modern ‘‘ wheel,’’ save for . the 
absence of mechanism of any description requiring more 
attention than would ordinarily be given to a press. It 
enables a press to be driven with almost as much ease at a 
high rate of speed as at a low rate, and does away with the 
necessity for steam power in a large number of offices, 
thereby increasing the earning power of each press. 

Mr. Henry Johnson, of New York, whose long connection 
with the manufacture and sale of Peerless and Ben Frank- 
lin Gordon presses makes his name a familiar one to the 
trade, is the proprietor and manufacturer. 
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NEW VESTIBULED TRAIN SERVICE. 


The Chicago & Grand Trunk Railway, in conjunction 
with the Lehigh Valley Railroad, have inaugurated a new 
solid vestibuled train service between Chicago and New 
York, and Philadelphia, via the famous St. Clair tunnel and 
Niagara Falls. The train leaves Chicago daily at 3:10 P.M., 
and consists of a combination baggage and smoking car, 
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first-class passenger coaches and Pullman sleeping cars, 
with dining car attached; also, through sleeping car for 
Boston via Montreal. 

The entire train is vestibuled, lighted by gas, heated by 
steam, and contains all the latest improvements in modern 
railway equipment. The train in all its appointments is a 
most sumptuous one, fully equipped with all the conven- 
iences and appliances that make modern traveling by raila 
luxury. For rates, time tables or other information, apply 
to E. H. Hughes, General Western Passenger Agent, 103 
Clark street, Chicago, or ticket agents throughout the West. 





RESULTS NOT CONFINED TO THE UNITED STATES. 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, October 16, 1895. 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago, [illinois : 
GENTLEMEN,— And the requests for the brochure men- 
tioned in THE INLAND PRINTER come even from England. 
Very truly yours, 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
JOHN ADAMS THAYER, 
Manager Advertising Bureau. 





RELIANCE SPECIAL HAND PRESS. 


We have had the pleasure of examining recently the spe- 
cial hand press manufactured by Paul Shniedewend & Co., 
195 South Canal street, Chicago, intended especially for 
proving half-tone and processcuts. This machine was built 
to meet the requirements of this particular work, the ordi- 
nary hand press not being powerful enough to give the nec- 
essary impression, as there is a tremendous strain in pulling 
proofs of half-tone engravings. The platen is unusually 
well braced, and is proof against any possible breakage. 
The toggle lever and connections are of forged steel. The 
frame is made in four sections, secured by heavy steel rods, 
the lower ends being held by solid heads with wide flanges, 
and the upper ends by lock-nuts. Every portion of the press 
is built with the special intention of making it strong and 
rigid, and one that will wear a lifetime with ordinary care. 
The size of the bed is 24 by 29 inches, and the platen, 20 by 
25. The firm has recently issued a circular fully describing 
this press, containing a number of very high testimonials 
from parties who have purchased the machine. They have 
also had printed a beautiful half-tone print of the machine, 
which they will be glad to send to anyone upon request. 





THE BICYCLE GORDON. 


The American Type Founders’ Company advertise in 
another column a distinctly new thing — bicycle foot-power 
applied to the Ben Franklin Gordon press, lessening the 
fatigue of the feeder, increasing speed and decreasing exer- 
tion, and enabling the feeder to ‘‘ kick’’ steadily and con- 
tinuously. It is certainly a ‘‘taking’’ invention, and all 
the better because inexpensive. The feeders will be unani- 
mously in favor of it; with them it will act this way: 


THE NOW. 
*Tis the voice of the feeder ! 
I hear him complain : 
“© Must I wearily kick that old Gordon again?” 
THE THEN. 
*Tis the voice of the feeder ! 
I hear him implore : 
““ Say, boss, can’t I kick that Béke Gordon some more?” 

The Bicycle Gordon is on sale at all branches of the 
American Type Founders’ Company. Descriptive circulars 
and price lists are ready, and may be had on application to 
the branch nearest your place of business. 
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WHITE’S PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINE. 


T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, 6 Reade street, New York, and 
413 Dearborn street, Chicago, have taken the sole agency for 
the above machine. This numbering machine is the sim- 
plest and most durable machine constructed, and is built to 
meet the demand of the present day, having all the latest 
devices in construction to allow of duplicating, triplicating, 
etc. It is equally adapted to paging or numbering, and 
should be purchased by all bookbinders and printers who 
desire the very best in this particular line of machinery. 


THE THORNE THRIVING. 

The Philipsburg (Mont.) J/a7/ now enjoys a Thorne type- 
setting machine. The Duluth Commonwealth has added two 
of them to its equipment, moved into a new building, and 
made other improvements. The Utica Journal, the Delavan 
Press,and William Boyd’s Printing House, at Albany, ali 
in the Empire State, have also recently put in new Thorne 
machines. Street & Smith, New York city, have added a 
fourth one, and the Avening Journal, of Flushing, Long 
Island, is now also using a Thorne. This looks as if things 


were booming. 


COPPER THIN SPACES. 

These are just about a -point thick, made of copper, 
cut accurately to 12, 18, 24, 36, and 48 point bodies, and put 
up in fonts of assorted sizes, numbering .in all about 1,500 
pieces. Price, $1 net. The cold, unplatitudinous fact about 
these is that they are indispensable where nice spacing is 
regarded as important, and great aids to accurate justifica- 
tion. They supersede card and paper justification, which 
swell when wet and play hob with the printer. The Ameri- 
can Type Founders’ Company supply these in all its eighteen 
branches. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 20th 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. 








BOOKS. 





should have H. G. Bish- 
200 pages, price $1. Also his 
and Estimate Guide,” price $1; 
rice $2; the * Printers’ Order 
eady Reckoner” and *“ Dia- 
cents each. Sold by H. G. 
New York, and all typefound- 
ful works published for print- 
business need these books. 


LL Live PRINTERS 
op’s ** Practical Printer,” 

* Job Printers’ List of Prices 
the ** Specimens of Job Work,”’ 
Book,” price $3; the ** Printers’ 
grams of Imposition,” price 50 
Bishop, 143 Bleecker street, 
ers. Handiest and most use- 
ers. All who are starting in 











ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 
pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 by 11 inches; 96 pages, embossed cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, 
197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row, New York. 
AN’T FIND IT ELSEWHERE— (The Proofsheet, being 
the only periodical of its kind, contains much matter that cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. To proofreaders it is invaluable for reference, and it is 
a help toall literary workers. A year’s file makes a handsome and valuable 
volume, in excellent shape for reading and reference. All should have it. 
Single copy, 10 cents; $l per year. BEN FRANKLIN CO., publisher, 232 
Irving avenue, Chicago. 


CONOMICAL SUBSCRIPTION LEDGERS-—Save time, 

prevenv errors. Every detail apparent at a glance. Simple, lasting. 

Ledgers registering 1,350 names, $3.50. For specimen pages address 
GRAPHIC PRINTING CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


RINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 

to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and Lithographic Inks and their 

Varnishes.”’ You need it in your business)s GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 
221 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


O ANYONE IN ANY BUSINESS—A list of books and 
periodicals, relating to business, printing and advertising, will be sent 
you by the Society of Economic Research (Girard, Pa., U.S. A.) for ten 
cents. If you will add to this list the name and publisher of any book, peri- 
odical or special article, the society will send you free a copy of its 50-cent 
edition of ** How the Seller Reaches and Talks to the Buyer, or, Business, 
How to Get it, How to Keep it.””. Address E. M. PRATT, Chicago Branch, 
232 South East avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 











E have about 300 copies of our book, ‘‘Specimens of 

Printing,’ that were slightly damaged by smoke; while they last we 
will send a copy to any address, postpaid, for 25 cents (silver), KEYSTONE 
PRESS, Wellston, Ohio. 





WE have purchased from the publishers the remainder of 

the edition of ‘*‘UP-TO-DATE IDEAS,” a specimen book of work 
interesting to job compositors. It sold for 25 cents per copy, but we will send 
one to anyone sending a two-cent stamp for postage. Why do we doit? The 
book contains an advertisement that we want printers to read, believing 
that it will repay for the expenditure. The number is limited —send imme- 
diately. If your stamp arrives after the books are gone, it will be returned, 
and also one of our catalogues sent you. HARRISON RULE MFG. Co., 
Norwalk, Ohio. 





FOR SALE. 
OR SALE—Colt’s Armory Eccentric Action Embossing 
press ; 124% by 18. The most rigid and powerful press for heavy em- 
bossing made. In perfect order ; used but short time. Must be disposed of 


at once. Cost, new, $1,000 ; will sell for $650. Address ‘‘A 18,”’ care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


POR SALE—Cox Duplex Pony Self-feeding Printing Press 
in good working order, just the press for circular work, laundry slips, 
counter blanks, and all work of this class; prints from roll 20 inches wide. 
For description, price, terms, etc., address THE FRANKLIN PRINTING 
& ENGRAVING CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





OR SALE, CHEAP — Job printing machinery, presses, 
ruling machine, knives, etc. Address J. M. CROWDER, Receiver, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—Hoe Stop-cylinder Press, bed 38 by 55, latest 
style, absolutely good as new. THE EMPIRE PRINTING PRESS & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 247-249 Centre street, New York City. 
POR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 

wipers, chest and two fountains; Kelton Copperplate D Press, 10 by 12; 
one Rau Stamper and one King Stamper; one Ink Mill; cost $2,600; will sell 
for $1,500. Address *“*A 17,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE—Potter Country press, 32 by 46, in good con- 
dition. Address ‘**COURIER,” Fond du Lac, Wis. 





OR SALE—24 by 30 Drum Potter press, Al condition, 
$375. A.J. DANIELS, 37 South Clark street, Chicago. 
AVING quit newspaper business, have for sale: 130 lbs. 
9-point roman (little worn), at 16 cents; 50 Ibs. 6-point roman (good con- 
dition), at 16 cents; leads, slugs, 6-column quarto chases, display type, etc. 
Send for list. FITCH BROS., Central City, Nebraska. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


GOOD, all-round news or job printer would like posi- 

tion in some Illinois town. Sober in all habits and not afraid of work. 
Capable of managing job department. Good references. Address FRANK 
C. COREY, 515 Perry street, Peoria, I11 








AN educated gentleman, having 21 years’ experience han- 
dling everything used by the craft, acquainted with western and south- 
western trade, would like to represent either printers’ supply house, press 
manufacturer or paper house. References. Address ‘A 16,’ care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


FOREMAN of a newspaper engraving department for the 
last six years, an Al half-tone and line photographer and etcher, can 
rout and block, desires to change situation. Address ‘tA 29,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


J ALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER AND ETCHER, strictly 
first-class, desires position with a reliable house. Address “*A 14,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


RESSMAN wants situation, Gordon or cylinder, sober 
and reliable. Address “A 19,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED-—By thoroughly practical printer ; 
understands estimating on allclasses of printing. Can do either inside 
or outside work. Address **A 12,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


SMUATION wanted in the South by competent, experi- 
enced, all-round Northern printer; references furnished. Address 
“A 21,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








ANTED—Permanent ‘‘sit’’ by first-class, all-round 

printer ; strictly temperate; Al job and ad. man; wages reasonable, 

best references. WM. TRAER, JR., 114 South Woodlawn avenue, Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 





WANTED Position as foreman, job or ad. man, by prac- 
tical printer of ten years’ experience; references furnished; am married; 
country preferred. Address ‘‘A 27,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTED~ Position by first-class half-tone etcher, who 

understands making enamel and printing on metal. Address “A 24,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED—Position by first-class half-tone photographer 
and etcher, who understands all parts of the work. Address **A 25,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


OUNG man who owned and successfully managed west- 
ern daily, now editor of large and successful family weekly, wants to 
form partnership in job plant in large eastern town where there is field for 
first-class weekly or Saturday paper. Can satisfy I have ability to make 
paper win. Address **A 10,” care INLAND PRINTER, 



























nk OLS SOREL 


HELP WANTED. 
JOB PRESSMAN WANTED—A1 men only need apply, 


must be perfect in embossing and on cut and color work; good situation 
to a thorough man; give full particulars, sample of work, etc. Address 
“A 28,” care New York office, INLAND PRINTER. 
PRINTER Wanted, as manager in the printing depart- 

ment of a large business house in the East, a printer of taste, skill, ex- 
perience and character —one able to obtain best results from others. Give 
age, full experience and salary wanted. Address “A 23,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 








‘“TINCLE SAM” wants printers, pressmen, bookbinders, 

feeders, helpers, etc., in the government printing office; also railway 
mail clerks, post office clerks, carriers, etc. Thousands of new positions; 
good chances for appointment. Examinations soon in all states. Write for 
dates, places and valuable information (free). U.S. BUREAU OF IN- 
FORMATION, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—A man in our half-tone department; one who 
can make himself generally useful, either at the camera or as etcher. 
High-priced man not wanted. Address, with references, stating salary 
expected, the Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., Denver, Colo. 











WANTED -A young, hustling pressman, capable of taking 
charge of a pressroom of eight machines. One who has capital to 
invest can secure a gilt-edge situation. Address *C. C. P.,’’ care of Ameri- 
can Press Association, Columbus, Ohio. 


WRITER- -Wanted, in a large business, a young man to 
assist in the preparation of newspaper advertisements. Not an ‘“ex- 
pert ad-smith,” but rather one who even if with small experience has the 
ability to originate, and to write interesting and convincing English. Must 
be able to work with others. Replies should give necessary information, 
experience, age, pay desired, etc. Address “A 22,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





ANTED—Working foreman for general job office in the 
South. Address ‘A 20,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


_ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. | 
A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY — Lucrative job plant 


doing a business of $12,000 per year, and running a trade paper earning 
$3,000 a year net additional, ina growing Northwestern city, is offered for 
sale owing to ill health of owner. Will sell either separately, and on part 
cash if necessary. Address ‘‘A 26,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








POR SALE—Complete job printing office, Rochester, N. Y. 

Inventory $3,500, will sell for $2,500. Everything modern and in first- 
class condition. Has established trade that will make good living and pay 
good interest on investment for practical man. Address “A 11,’’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 











OR SALE— Photo-engraving plant, on account of pur- 
chasing a larger plant. We have our old plant fitted up entire, and in 
complete running order, which we will sell for cash or on terms. Has been 
in its present place for five years. An elegant opportunity for the right 
party. Address D. C. BITTER, 67 Washington street, Chicago. 





OR SALE—Printing office in Chicago; fair business, 300 
fonts job, 600 pounds body type; paper cutter; 8 by 12 and 10 by 15 Gor- 
dons, 17 by 22 Pony Scott, 24 by 30 Potter, 36 by 41 two-revolution, four-roller 
Campbell; all in Al condition; $3,000. Address “A 15,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
MBOSSING IS MADE EASY by the use of the best com- 
position. This is Whiteson’s. Always ask for it and do not accept any 
substitute. It is easily softened, and hardens, ready for use, in less than five 
minutes. All dealers in printers’ materials have it for sale. Price, $1 per 
cake. Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by I. Whiteson, 298 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


HE CLIMAX BOOK CORNER is just what you have 

been looking for to protect the corners of books from damage while in 
transit by mail or express. Former price, $1.75 per thousand; will close out 
those remaining for $1.00 ‘per thousand. INLAND PRINTER Co., 212-214 
Monroe street, Chicago. 


ANYBODY CAN NOW MAKE CUTS, from drawings, 
prints or photos, with my simple pen-and-ink zinc etching process. 
Takes only about five minutes to etch one or several cuts. The few materials 
required can be obtained in evena country town, at a costof a few dimes. 
Common tinner’s zinc isused. A boy of fifteen can work it. You make a 
drawing with pen and ink on the zinc, or transfer a print or lead pencil draw- 
ing thereto, and a little acid ** does the rest.”’ A little practice makes elegant 
work. Now in extensive use all over the United States and Canada. In- 
structions as plain as A, B,C. Sent toany part of the world for $1. Sim- 
ple and costless embossing process included. Illustrated circulars and unso- 
licited testimonials for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Centerville, Ind., U.S. A. 


OSTAL CARDS REDEEMED— Uncle Sam will not 
redeem printed, but not used, postal cards; I will. Send sample, state 
quantity, and I will quote price. W.S. PARKER, 152 Monroe st., Chicago. 


PRINTING INKS — Best in the world. Carmines, 12% 
: cents an ounce; best job and cut black ever known, $1 a pound; best news 
ink seen since the world began, 4 cents a pound. Illustrated price list free 
on application. Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
PRINTING PRESSES — USERS.—We are prepared to 

send competent machinists to any part of the United States and Can- 
ada to repair your presses. Web perfecting presses, double and single 
cylinder, newspaper or book presses; lithograph presses of all makes thor- 
oughly overhauled at reasonable prices. Presses or printing offices entire 
moved with dispatch. Work guaranteed. THE EMPIRE PRINTING 
PRESS & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, No, 247-9 Centre street, 
New York city. 
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EN y > Two simple methods. White- 
ENGRAVING MADE EAS * on-Black and Granotype. The plates 
are of type metal and are cast, thin or type-high, directly from the writing 
or drawing, which is done on a piece of cardboard. Advertisement and 
embossing plates, illustrations, borders, ornaments, etc., are quickly and 
cheaply produced by these methods. Running expenses (not counting metal, 
which may be used again) about two cents for each plate. Both styles can be 
made from one drawing. Outfit can be used for stereotyping also. Send 
stamp for circulars, samples, etc., to HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty- 
third street, New York. 





HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
own metal dies for embossing to 
match any type in your office. No 
hand work. Done by offsetting and 
etching. <A die of one or a dozen 
lines made in twenty minutes. 

You can make your own stock and business cuts, illustrate your paper, 
etch tint blocks and stationery heading with ** Pen and Ink Etching.” 
Tinner’s zinc is used for metal, and 50 cents will buy the chemicals at 
any drug store. Same materials used for both arts. Full instructions on 
the two subjects, $2.00. Send fur elegant samples and circulars. 
BERTO WILSON, Lock Box 192, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


A Successful Traveling Salesman 


who is reliable, steady and a hustler, with the best of references, is 
open for engagement with a reliable house manufacturing or selling 
printing presses, folding machines, printers’ supplies, or any article 
kindred to the trade. Parties desiring such a man, and willing to 
pay a fair salary, may address ‘“*A 13,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


| EMBOSSING. 











We are the original inventors of, and have had many 
years’ experience, and have manufactured a large number of 


machines for treating 
“ites: WATERPROOF SIGNS: ::":: 
and paper boards with 


paraffine and especially for coating ‘‘ Waterproof Signs.” 
Full particulars and references will be cheerfully furnished. 
WILSON PAPER BOX MACHINERY Co., Chicago, I11. 


PATENTS. 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 
Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address. 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 








The Inland Printer Pane yey ptr -r yn 
Flexible Razor-Tempered [%;, cage and to be of ‘much 
Overlay Knife. flexibility, enabling the operator 


to divide a thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all respects it is of the most superior manufacture, and 
is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. ‘The 
blade runs the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper through- 
out. As the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. Price, 50 cents, 
pee THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 

Potter Bld’g, 38 Park Row, New York. 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Our Bargain Counter. 


Each month we shall offer herein 
such machines as we take in trade which we consider to be in 
sufficiently good running order for all practical purposes. Lt 
ts our intention to sell to the highest bidder, boxed /. o. 6. cars, 
where it stands, all machinery so taken regardless of tts actual 
value—as we propose to hold nothing for high figures, pre- 





ferring to give those in need of such machines an opportunity 


to purchase them less the usual dealer’s profit. 
OE DOUBLE CYLINDER PRESS at Pottsville, Pa. 


Bed, 35 x 52; prints 6-col. quarto; in good condition. Worth $2,100. 


OE 3-REVOLUTION PRESS—Bed 331% x 50; prints 6-col. 
quarto; air springs; in good condition. At Saratoga,N.Y. A rattling 
yood press for a small circulation. Worth $925. 


NO: 3 CAMPBELL COUNTRY PRESS—Bed, 32 x 46; 
form, 27!2 x 43; springs and power fixtures; in running order. At New 
Brunswick, N. J. Just the machine for a country office. Worth $625. 


N°; 7 CAMPBELL PONY PRESS—Bed, 23 x 28; form, 
8's x 24; 2-roller; table distribution; front fly delivery; in good running 
order. At Dayton, Ohio. A high-speed job press at a bargain. Worth $785. 


O. 3 CAMPBELL LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS-—Stone, 
24 x 32; design, 22 x 30; in good condition. At Denver, Colo, Capable 
of printing the finest commercial and color work. Worth $2,700. 
GOING! GOING! What is your bid? Cash talks. 
Nore.—The above machines were recently taken in part payment for our 
New Century Presses and New Model Webs. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
5 Madison Avenue, NEw YORK. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 














The Challenge + + + + 
+ + + + Machinery Co. 


2529 to 2555 Leo St., Chicago, 
Sole Manufacturer of the fol- 
lowing popular machines which 
were awarded premiums at the 
World’s Fair. 


Challenge-Gordon Presses + 
(Best in the World). 


Challenge Paper Cutters + + + 


(Power and Lever). 


Advance Paper Cutters + 


(Power and Lever). 


Ideal Hand Cylinders + + + 


(The Ideal Country Press). 


Challenge Proof Presses + 


(Special Job and News). 


Challenge Army Presses + + + 


(Proof and Newspaper). 


McFatrich Mailers, Etc. + + + 


oe 


Ke 
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For sale by all typefound- 
ers and dealers in printing 
machinery. 

Order our make and you 
will get the best of its kind. 
All our machines are fully 
guaranteed. 

Salesmen may sometimes 
try to sell you other makes, 
but remember that there is 
nothing “just as good” or 
“practically the same;”’ if 
anyone tells you there is, he 
is either mistaken or dis- 
honest. Insist on machines 
made by the Challenge Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Write for new illustrated 
circular and price list. 


THE CHALLENGE + + + 
+ + + + MACHINERY CO. 


BAS ATA SECs 63565 eS 











The Most Wonderful 
Machine for Country 
Newspaper Printing. 





Challenge Proof Press. 





DIXON'S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 


AND 


DIXON’S BELT DRESSING. .wnen PREVENTS 


SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 


Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





Send for Circulars. 
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Designing and Bailding 


at M AGHINERY 
For Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 


REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


Secondhand Machinery 


FOR SALE. 


JAMES ROWE, 


General Machinist, 


303-305 Dearborn St. ...- CHICAGO. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


CR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MS 














_~ 
OC) W.N.DURANT (0 
ea LWAUKEEWIS «Sy ; 





at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
Send for Catalogue to W, N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Detallic Cape Coupler, 86 hae" 


FOR CONNECTING ENDS OF TAPE USED ON 


== Printing Presses and Folding Machines. = 








PATENT 
APPLIED 
FOR. 


SAMPLES 
AND 
PRICES. 

q ZB 





H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 48 Centre Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
... We have a few 
secondhand Cyl- 


SCCOMADAN ssnsna°css 
PeSSeS, swiss eae 


bell, Whitlock and Potter 
manufacture. 

These machines have been thoroughly rebuilt 

in our works and may be seen in operation there. 


They will be sold very low and those desiring 
a bargain in Cylinder Presses should correspond 


with us. 
Duplex Printings Press Co. 
Battle Creek, Dich. 2 20 20 


BIGELOW’S HANDBOOK ON PUNCTUATION. 





Gives full information regarding punctuation and other typographic 
matters, for the use of printers, authors, teachers and scholars. By Marshall 
T. Bigelow, Corrector at the University Press. 112 pages, cloth bound; post- 
paid 60 cents. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 














My Specialties 


are eoeee 


Peerless 


Universal 


0. S. Gordon 
Job Presses, 





Peerless 
| Lever and Power 


PAPER CUTTERS. ; — 
A Sure Money Maker. 


I sell lower’ than others because | represent 
the manufacturers direct, employ no travelers, sell for 
CASH, make no bad debts, and am at a minimum 
business expense. Send for circular and ask for price 
on the size and style of machine you contemplate 
purchasing. 


Two good Secondhand Half Medium ‘«‘PEERLESS”’ 
PRESSES for sale cheap. 


FRANK BARHYDT, 


N. Y. Life Building, 171 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
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“A little thing gives perfection, although perfection is not a little thing.” 


THE BEST QUOIN 


THE IMPROVED 












“WICKERSHAM.”’ 
TRUE A 
SECURE. roe 
Never slips. Never lets Culsvenstiees... . Me 


go. Absolutely reliable 


wherever placed. pointing or adjusting. 


Placed and locked in- 


Direct Expansion. No slid- atantly. 


ing motion. No jarring 
or skewing of the form. 


Conforms to uneven fur- 
niture, obviating all. . 
looseness or springing 


Entirely of Steel, with . of form. 


square hole and square 
key. 


Strength, power and wear- 
ing qualities guaranteed. 





_*# He 
PRICE KEYS, 
PER DOZ EACH 
$2.50 50 CTS 





 -_ -. WICKERS HAM 
VERY HIGHEST AWARDS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


The Wickersham Quoin Company, 


174 Fort Hitt Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





HOWARD IRON 





















Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Typsrounders, scr fens, oe sx. ONiGagO. 








WOR KS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


» tr GEM’ 


With IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


o. Price, $175... 














The Best Lever Paper Cutter Made. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ 
BOOKBINDERS’ anb 
PAPERMAKERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


SEND FOR PRICES. 
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Latham Machinery Co 


Manufacturers of Everything in First-class . . 


Latham Rival Power Paper Cutter. 
Latham Rival Lever Paper Cutter. 
Latham Numbering and Paging Machine. 
Latham Power Embossing Machine. 
Latham Lever Embossing Machine. 
Latham Table Shears. 





INCLUDING 


Latham Job Backer. 
Latham Stabbing Machine. 
Latham Roller Backer. 
Latham Standing Presses. 
Latham Round Corner and Punching 
Machine. 
| Latham Index Cutter. 





INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTERS’ AND 


e¢ BOOKBINDERS’ 


MACHINERY .... 


Latham Perforating Machines, 


..eMONITOR WIRE STITCHER, 


have no superiors in the market. 


BARGAINS IN SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


1813 32x52 N. S. Taylor, double cylinder 
press, air springs, tape, back up, —. $2,000 
1884 40x 55 Hoe drum cylinder, 2-roller, rack 


and screw distribution, ies deliv- 
ery, Wire springs, . 
32 x 46 3- revolution Hoe press, in fine 
order, with Folder attached, . 
2515 24 x 30 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, rack 
and screw, tape delivery, spiral sp’ gs, 
2516 19% x 24% Taylor Drum, air springs, 
oni screw and table, 
41 x 54 Potter Drum, 2-roller, spiral 
springs and tapeless delivery, . 


2567 2t!5 x 2344 Hoe Pony Cylinder, comi- 
plete with over-head fixtures, wire 
springs, 

2570 41 x 52 Campbell, 2-revolution press, 
front de ‘livery, 2 rollers, 5 

2581 18x21 C.& B. Pony Cylinder Press, 
air springs and tapeless delivery, 

2593 Campbell complete, 6-column astro, 
tapeless delivery, 

200) 20x25 Campbell, . 

2612 22 x 28 Extra heavy Pony Whitlock, 

2032 26 x x 34 Hoe, rack and screw, — 
delivery, 

2046 17 x 22 Pony Potter, air springs, tape- 
less delivery, . . 

2651 19 x 24 R. Hoe, 


2057 21 x 26 Guernsey, 


2059 21x28 Cranston, tapeless delivery, 
spiral springs, . ° . 
2668 6-col. quarto Prouty, 


2675 37 x 52 Campbell, 2-rev., 
delivery, rack and screw, 


2-roller, front 
37 x 52 Campbell, 2-rev., 4-roller, . 


2076 


2684 36x 52 Hoe, 4-roller, 2-rev., latest im- 
proved, used one year, . ‘ 
PAPER CUTTERS—LEVER. 

1244 30-inch Plow Cutter, 

1400 Plow Cutter, 

1669 14-inch Card Cutter, 

2503 28-inch Anson & Hardy, iron frame, 
Plow Cutter, . : : ; 

2504 Eagle Card Cutters, 

2662 30-inch Sanborn Eureka, 

2667 24-inch Rival, . 2 

2077 30-inch Rival, 

2079 Minerva, ‘ 

2082 30-inch Leader, 


POWER CUTTERS. 


2075 28-inch Acme self-clamp, 


2054 30-inch Sanborn Eclipse, 

2661 36-inch Dooley, ° A 

2673 48-inch Garden City, 

2074 38-inch Sanborn Star, 
HALF-MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 

2606 13 x 19 Peerless, 

2656 13x190.S. Gordon, 


13 x 19 Globe, 





1,000 


QUARTER-MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 








10 x 15 Peerless, in fine condition, 200 
58 10 x 15 Gordon, steam, 
2063 10 x 15 Favorite Job Press, 
2085 10x 15 Peerless, steam and throw-off, — 
26086 10x 15 Gordon, steam, throw-off and 

fountain, . > _— 
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4 a ~ 
& PXVERY MACHINE on our 5 
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EIGHTH-MEDIUM JOB PRESSES. 


1114 7% x11 Briggs Label Press, . 

6 x 934 Standard, 

6x 10 *Prouty . ° : 

5 x 8 Columbian, 

2616 7 x 11 Gordon, . 

2630 7x11 Gordon, . . 

2683 8 x 12 Peerless, throw ~off, . 

2687 7x11 Gordon, throw-off and steam, 





2559 
2601 


HAND PRESSES. 


8-column Hoe Washington, 
6-col. folio Army Press, . 


2655 


2688 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


114%-inch Sanborn Roller aang 
26-inch Card Cutter, ; % 5 
28-inch Rosback Perforator, . 

24-inch B & C Perforator, 

Marshall Round Corner Cutter, 

2550 24-inch Rosback, 

Hickok Stabber, foot power, _ 

28-inch Rosback Foot Power Per forator, 


2 13-inch Roller Backer, ° 

2615 28-inch Rosback Perforator, . ‘ 

2616 Small foot-power Corner Cutter "and 
Punch, . 

2644 Sanborn Book Trimmer, two heads, 

2645 28-inch Donnell Perforator, 

2649 24-inch B & C Perforator, 


2653 28-inch Steam Power Perforator, 
2637 Stabbing Machine, . ; 


RULING MACHINES. 


36-inch Hickok Ruling Machine feint 
line, ° ° 

Lithograph Ruling Machine, 

36-inch Hickok, with Springfield str iker, 

Hickok, O. A., Striker, ; 


WIRE STITCHERS. 


1 No. 11 Thompson, 

Brown Stapler, flat table, tread le, 
Stapling Machine, . x 
No. 2 Stapling Machine, 

Saddle Back ens 

No. 1 Donnell, 

No. 3 Donnell, . 

No. 4 Donnell, 

No. 3 Donnell, 

No. 3 Donnell, 

No. 4 Donnell, 

No. 1 Donnell, 

No. 8 Saddle Back Stapler, 

No. 3 Donnell . ° 

No. 3 Universal, 


2665 . ; 
No. 1 Bremer, . » : ° 3 


PAGING AND NUMBERING 


MACHINES. 

1332. Seybold Numbering Machine, 4 and 
6 wheel steel head, . ° cake 

1453 Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head, 

1455 Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head, . 

1456 Culver, Page & Hoyne, 4-wheel, brass 
head, . 

1457 Swalback, with two heads, 4 and 6 
wheel, brass, . . 

1459 Hoole, 4-wheel, brass head, 


Cooper Paging Machine, 4- -W heel head, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
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1695 


1704 
2589 
2624 


26014 
2623 


2641 


2604 - 


1025 
1053 


2671 
2672 


Hoole & Co. (Eureka), 6-figure steel 
head Numbering Machine, treadle, 

Hoole Paging Machine, 4-wheel head, 

Hoole Numbering Machine, . 

Champion Paging and Numbering 
Machine, 4 and 6 wheel head, 

Latham Paging Machine, . 

New Style Champion, with 4 and 6 
wheel head, 

White Numbering Machine, steam and 
foot power, 6-wheel head, . . : 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


6-column Forsythe, 

32 x 46 Stonemetz F older; 73 and 4 folds, 
8-page paster and trimmer, . 

6-col. Quarto Stonemetz No. 30, size A; 
folds sheet 22 x 28 to 33 x 46; 4 folds, 
for hand feed or attaching to _— 

6-column Dexter Folder, > 

6-column Dexter Folder, ‘ 

One 7-column quarto hand-feed Dexter 
Folder, with paster and trimmer for 
8-page paper, . ; ; . . 

6-column quarto Dexter Newspaper 
Folder, attached to press, 5 . 


ENGINES. 


10 horse-power Horizontal Steam Boiler, 
nearly new, ° ‘ 

2 horse-power Sombart, . 

1 horse-power Shipman Oil Engine, : 

1 horse-power Sombart Gas Engine, 

1 horse-power Sombart, . . 

10 horse-power Otto; fine condition, 

4 horse-power Charter Gas Engine, 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


17 x 30 Carleton, — & Co. ee pe 
outfit, . . 

1 Dorman Stereoty pe Machine, 

112 x 25 Carleton, Caps & Co. Stereo- 
type outfit, . 

No. 5 Hoe Hand Molder, 

No. 7 Steam Heating Block, 

No. 20 Steam Wax Kettle, with gauge, 

Murray Stereotype Machine, 

Saw Table, 24 x 24; Planer Table, 
12 x 16; Trimmer Table, 1 Skits . 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 


20 horse-power Belding Motor, —. 

44 horse-power Hawkeye Motor, 500 volt, 

\% horse-power Motor, 

10 horse-power Edison Electric Motor, 
bought three months ago, . x 


TYPE AND MATERIAL. 
50 Stands; several hundred Cases, 
Galley Racks; 2’Times Mailers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


7-column Inking Apparatus, 

7-column Inking Apparatus, 

Finishing Press; 50 Chases, wrought 
iron, all sizes; 2 Stereotype Beating 
‘Tables. 

20 all-iron Hoe galley racks. 

13 cases for brass bound boards. 

2 Proof Presses. 

Engraver’s Press, 

Two Transfer Presses, 


Moa. i, 


Aaaress: fatham Dyachinery Co. 


197-201 South Canal Street, 


Chicago. 


»-And all other Machinery for Printers and Bookbinders... 


These machines are all of modern construction and 
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The Campbell — 
| “Multipress” 


| is now on sale. 


This machine is a Flat-Bed Web Perfecting Press which 
Prints from Flat Forms of Type at the rate of 4,500 (4, 6 or 
8 page) papers per hour—cut, pasted and folded. 


It is built under patents Nos. 291,521 and 376,053, which have been 
sustained in the United States Courts as covering the Duplex Press. 
See decisions of | December 11, 1894, 

July 2, 1895, 
f October 26, 1895, 
and final decree of December 14, 1895. 








As our present facilities are limited, pending the erection 
of enlarged shops, we shall not be able to fill promptly the tre- 
mendous demand that exists for this machine; we therefore 
suggest that those desiring such a press place their orders with 


us at once, that they may be filled at the earliest possible date. 


We have the sole legal right to build and sell 
presses of this nature. 








Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Ave., New York. ir 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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. SANBORN’S... 
acaccunecel Cutter 
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GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS 


69 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
42 & 44 West Monroe Street CHICAGO 
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Ware 


souroroun Dire stitching 
Ulrought Iron Pachines: 


Printin g The good kind—that don’t give you any trouble: that don’t get 
your stitcher out of order: that unwinds from the spool without 


Presses ; kinks —and don’t waste: 
The kind that will go through 11% inches of hard paper: 
Paper Cutters: 


Stereotype or Bookbinders : 


Bloc k S ¢ We will furnish estimates—and make prices that get the orders: 
o 





It costs just a little more than the common iron wire —first cost 
—but costs less at end of job: 


IF THERE IS ANY MACHINE OR 
Cases, Cy pe INFORMATION YOU WANT— 


StandS: = write HARTNETT: 


R. W. Hartnett 
& BOS. o.-5:..0ns: 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists PHILADELPHIA 


Type and Supplies 
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d Few Apples Out of the Top of the Tree. 





ROCKFORD, ILL., October 22, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, II1.: 

Gentlemen,—A bly to yours of the 19th instant, we are pleased to say 
that of the several Electroty pe Cabinets which we have in use, yours proves the 
better, in fact, we think so much of same that we have decided to give you 
an order for another. Shall be pleased to hear of the early delivery. 

Yours sincerely, H. W. BUCKBEE. 


WORCESTER, MAss., November 4, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, I1l.: 

Gentlemen,— We are glad to add our quota of praise for your Cabinets to 
that which doubtless you have already received. Unless an office uses so 
many cuts that a cut room is imperative, it hardly seems that it would be 
possible to find a device more economical than your Cabinet to insure order 
and system in the composing room. Very truly yours, 

WORCESTER SPY, 
J. D. BALDWIN, Business Manager. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 8, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, IIL: 

Gentlemen,—Replying to your letter of October 21, we have pleasure in 
saying that your Electro Cabinet is a good thing. It keeps our cuts clean 
and we always know where to lay our hands on them when they are wanted. 
It is a necessity to every first-class office. | Very truly yours, 

THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 
L. DARBYSHIRE, Business Manager. 


PoLo, ILL., October 22, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, IIl.: 

Gentlemen,—Your Electrotype Cabinet is a safe and convenient article 
of furniture for a printing office, and where many cuts are used seems to be 
almost indispensable. I know of no other method of caring for cuts equal to 
yours, Respectfully yours, J, W. CLINTON, Publisher Press. 


FREEPORT, ILL., October 21, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, IIl.: 

Gentlemen,—We are using one of your “Labor Savers,” the Bennett 
Electro Cabinet, and it pleases us to be able to state that we find this a most 
convenient piece of furniture in the composing room. The drawers in same 
are of good height for all cuts and easy of access, with an index showing the 
location of each and every cut in the cabinet. No printer can afford to be 
without one. Weare certain if they once see it they will be convinced of our 
statement. Wishing you success in all your undertakings, we are, 

Respectfully, W.H. WAGNER & SONS. 


COSHOCTON, OHIO, October 19, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, IL: 

Gentlemen—We have one of your Electro Cabinets in our factory, and 
it meets our wants exactly. It is the best article for the purpose we have 
ever seen, and when we get into our new building we shall add two more of 
these Cabinets. For storing away electros, and always being able to put 
your hand on what is wanted it is indispensable. 

THE STANDARD ADVERTISING CO. 


HONESDALE, Pa., November 5, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, Ill.: 

Gentlemen,—We are delighted with the Electro Cabinet purchased of you 
about a year ago. Previous to its introduction in our office, our assistant 
foreman spent a great deal of time looking up cuts and electros. Since the 
care of them has been reduced to a system, he can put his hand on any one of 
a thousand in an instant. Our customers’ cuts are all preserved, and any 
one of them can be found in a moment’s time. Yours respectfully, 

B. F. HAINES. 


RICHMOND, VA., October 25, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, Il: 

Gentlemen,—Agreeably to your favor of the 21st instant, we are pleased 
to say that we have used two of your Electro Cabinets, and must say that 
they have been a real comfort to us, and can hardly see now how we ever got 
along without them. We hope when you get out your new catalogue you will 
not forget us, as we are always on the lookout for labor savers. 

Yours truly, WHITTET & SHEPPERSON. 


CLINTON, ILL., October 21, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, Ill: 

Gentlemen,—We bought one of your Electro Cabinets about three months 
ago and it is one of the most convenient pieces of furniture in the office. To 
know just where to find electros is a great saving of time. No well-equipped 
printing office can afford to be without an Electro Cabinet. 

Respectfully yours, HUGHES BROS., Publishers Register. 


RACINE, WIs., October 25, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, I11.: 

Gentlemen, — We desire to express our complete satisfaction with the 
Electro Cabinet of your manufacture, which we have been using for some 
time. We regard the same as complete in all its appointments, and as an in- 
dispensable piece of furniture in any well-regulated printing establishment. 

Very truly yours, DR. SHOOP FAMILY MEDICINE Co., 
HERMAN LOorCcH, Superintendent. 


ELGIN, ILL., October 22, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, Ill: 

Gentlemen,—The Electro Cabinets we purchased of you are admirably 
adapted for preserving pattern cuts and electrotypes, making it possible to 
so arrange and classify them that any cut can readily be found at a moments’ 
notice. Yours truly, DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 

G. B, RICHARDSON, Superintendent. 


CHICAGO, ILL., October 22, 1895. 
THE ROCKFORD FOLDER Co., Rockford, Ill: 

Gentlemen,—We are happy to say that the Electrotype Cabinet, which 
we bought of you early in the year, has given more than expected satisfac- 
tion, besides being an attractive fixture in our office. It is exceedingly com- 
pact and contains a surprising amount of metal in very small space. It 
seems to be built more like a buggy than a lumber wagon, and we confess 
that its structure at first caused us to doubt whether it would stand the 
rough usage of a busy printing office, used as we were to more heavy and 
cumbersome material which usually is found in such plants. Nearly a year 
of rough and ready wear and tear show no signs of break or weakness. Our 
printing office is called the model plant of Chicago, and among all the new 
machines and fixtures which adorn it we consider your Cabinet among the 
most attractive and useful. Wishing you best of success, we remain, 








Faithfully yours, THE RAM’S HORN, 
FRED’K L. CHAPMAN, President. 
~ ———- Cy, ——_— 


Ye THE BENNETT 


Electro Cabinet 


NOT A FAD—A NECESSITY. 














#&20.00 


Will accommodate 800 Two-Column Electros. 





{ Floor Space, 22 x 42 inches. 
DIMENSIONS: < Size of Drawers, 14 x 18 x 1 inch, inside. 
( Number of Drawers, 50. 


Mounted on Casters; madeof oak and well finished; drawers are numbered 
and Index is sent with each Cabinet. 


Sole Owners and Makers of.... 


we—THE ROCKFORD FOLDER C *9 The BENNETT LABOR SAVERS for the Composing and Press Rooms, 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. 
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J. MANZ & CO’S 


ELECTROTYPING 
DEPARTMENT. 





We desire to notify our friends and 
customers that we have purchased 
the entire electrotyping plant formerly 
owned and operated by Knight, Leon- 
ard & Co., and shall continue to oper- 
ate same at the old stand—200-202 
South Clinton Street. « # # # « « 
The practical part of the work in this 
department will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Geo. Wimmer, assisted 
by Mr. John W. Lehman and Mr. 
Thos. J. Kingston, all well known as 
thoroughly competent electrotypers. 
All who favor us with work of this 
nature may be sure of receiving the 
finest results. We respectfully solicit 
your patronage. @#@&#&# @ && & 


J. MANZ & COMPANY, 


General Offices and Engraving Departments, 





AY 










Lz 
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183 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Electrotyping Department, 


Commercial Photo. Dep’t, 


200-202 South Clinton Street. 


192-194 Van Buren Street. 


Electrotype of this Border, mortised, $3.50, We will make other sizes to order, if desired. 
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GUARANTEED 


C 2-AEVOLNTION “aru” F 
PRINTING /RESS i 
AMERICAN Tyre Founpers’ Gonpany i 
£3 
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AT !TS DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY BRANCH, 150 Concress St., Boston, Mass. 
OR BY ANY OF THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES: 


New York, Rose and Duane Sts.— PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom St.— BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Sts.— BuFFALo, 83-85 Ellicott 
St.— PittsBurGH, 323 Third Ave.— CLEVELAND, 239-241 St. Clair St.— Cincinnati, 7-31 Longworth St.—Cuicaco, 139-141 Monroe St. 
— St. Louis, Fourth and Elm Sts.— Mi-wauKEE, 89 Huron St.— MINNEAPOLIS, 24 and 26 First St. S.— St. Pau, 84-86 East Fifth St.— 
Kansas City, 533-535 Delaware St.— Omana, 1118 Howard St.— Denver, 1616-1622 Blake St— PorTLAND, Ore., Second and Stark 
Sts.— San Francisco, 405-407 Sansome St.— ATLANTA, 23 East Mitchell St.—DaLtas, 256 Commerce St.—ToronTo, CANn., 44 Bay St.— 
MonTREAL, Can., 780 Craig St.—Lonpon, Ena., 54 Farringdon Road, E. C.—MELBourRNE, Aus., 395 Flinders Lane. 
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PATENT TWO-REVOLUTION, 4-KOLLER CYLINDEK PRESS 


Four Form Rollers, Table Distribution, Air Springs, Cylinder Delivery. 








This machine, now a great favorite with printers, is 


| The impression cylinder can be kept raised and does 
made especially for illustrated newspapers, periodicals, | not lower on the type bed while the ink is being worked 
and rapid book work, which it will perform at a high | up on the rollers. 
The cylinder makes two revolutions to each run of the | 
| 





speed, with accurate register and excellent distribution. This machine has patent air springs, and can be turned 
by hand without compressing them. 

bed, rising to allow the bed to run back. The patent reversing motion enables the feeder to stop 

The frame is very solid, and all gearing of specialiron. | the press and run it backward without leaving his stand. 

Cylinder shafts of steel specially forged. | The patent delivery cylinder takes the printed sheets 

The mechanism for driving the bed is the universal | from the impression cylinder without the aid of cords or 

| tapes, and sends them, by a set of independent and ad- 


joint shaft and geared friction-roller frames, with a mo- 
justable cords, down in front of the fly. 


tion smooth and noiseless. 


The Price will include patent reversing motion, countershaft, 2 swivel hangers, driving pulley, 2 cone pulleys, hard packing, 
set of wrenches, extra rollers, viz: 4 form, i supply, 4 angle; also boxing and shipping in Boston. 


> Sh 


; Sis atie-ai0i- ti gigi 


18 POINT FLORENTINE BORDER 235. 30 INCHES $1.50 
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THE NEW HUBER paxss*” 












#- Rea Dewing, Gear 
= } 
8- Rea ack 
XQ Co . 
C- Dea Rack on Gride 
0- Cross Reaa Frame 
. ¢ \ > 
G- Uvoss Head 
F- Crank Crear 
G- Gross Head Row 































































































The above drawing shows the bed movement of the New Huber Press. 

The bed is driven by our celebrated crank, with the greatest possible speed, smoothness and 
accuracy ; no cams or springs being used in any part of the construction. 

Hardened steel rollers are placed between the steel shoes of the bed and. the four steel tracks which 
support it, thus reducing all friction to the minimum. 

Our patented full toothed continuous register rack locks the bed and the cylinder together at the 
end of the printing, as well as at the beginning, obviating any possible slurring or wearing of the plates. 

The pyramid distribution, consisting of four form rollers, two vibrators, two storage rollers and a 
connecting rider roller, all running together, gives a most perfect and satisfactory spread of the ink. 
The back-up motion is positive and noiseless, and can be used as a brake as soon as the belt is shifted onto 
the loose pulley. 

We invite investigation of our new construction, and guarantee satisfactory speed, register, impres- 
sion, distribution and life. 


Van Allens & Boughton, 


anton Seyaee = 59 Anp St., 17 to 23 Rose $t. 
256 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. New York. 
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A FULL LINE 


[5006-08 - lO —— OF STOCK ART 
ALBERT ST “Reproductions of Celebrated [Picttires.” SUBJECTS 

| . 120 PAGES, 11 X 14, $1.50. SEND FOR 
PH | LADELPI IA Three hundred fresh and interesting stock art subjects PRIC ES AND 


shown in above album. Sent prepaid on receipt = 
of price, which is refunded on receipt of first . DETAI LS 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION order for stock cuts of $5.00 or more. 
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Why not have Att Supplements or Art Covers? 


| ew mean Life and Health for your 
business; Life and Health for your 
advertising columns. Have fine illus- 
trations in black, or throw a bit of color 
into your pictures. Have illustrations 
that illustrate. Illustrations that hold 
the mirror up to nature, until the printed 
page is as rich and warm in color as 
the scene itself. You can do it! 

















We will send you specimens of the color work of our new Rotary Presses 


and descriptive literature upon application. 
Our machines do work which must be seen to be appreciated. 


The Kidder Press Manufacturing Co. 
Get Posted_<? 26 to 34 Norfolk Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





Not for the Least Money, 


The Galbnat n Goatet (hi andler & Price  cKSxcsck. 


ada RG _ fm ey _SIVLE F 












«+. OTHERS PENDING. 


SIZES 2 5 a PRICES 00 


Eighth Medium, 7x11 {yt Throwotand ¢ . $150.00 

af 8x12 er yen * 165.00 
Quarto Medium, 10 x 15 Re se = 250.00 
Large Quarto, 12x18 es ag = 300.00 
* Half Medium, 14 x 20 a fy = 400.00 
~ *S o* 14% x 22 Re aig = 450.00 
Steam Fixtures, = = = = 15.00 
Chandler & Price Fountain, for either size press, 20.00 
Buckeye Fountain, - = = = = 10.00 


* With each Half Medium are four rollers, thus securing 
superior distribution. 


With each press there are three Chases, one — two 
sets of Roller Stocks, two Wrenches and one Roller Mold. 


No charge for boxing and shipping. 
All our goods guaranteed in every respect. 


_N. B.— None genuine without the name of Chandler & 
Price, Cleveland, Ohio, cast upon the rocker. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON. 
Over 5,000 Sold! tie manufacturer.” 


S ae AN UNEQUALED RECORD. 





FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY. 


Buy the BEST at FIRST and thus SAVE REPAIR BILLS. 
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E. C. Fuller & Co. 


Successors to MONTAGUE & FULLER. 


PBookbinders’ 
CS 
OO in € oe AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
a anod er \Z Acme Cutting Machines, 
NZ Seybold Cutting Machines, 
4 4 qf iw Ellis Roller Backers, 
Printe CS | Ellis Book Trimmers, 
/ Universal Wire Stitchers, 





Elliott Thread Stitchers, 


Machinery, — gj riers 


(Sole Eastern Agents), 
Christie Pressing and Tying 
Machines, 


: ‘ . Embossers, Inkers, Smashers, 
Economic Paper Feeding Machines, ; ; 
SOLE AGENTS Ruling Machines, 


} Chambers Folding Machines, 
. Christie Rotary Beveling Machine. 


Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 


Paging Machines, 
- Index Cutters, etc. 


Full Line of Machine Parts, 


and Supplies, 
3845 Dearborn St. 28 Reade St. Tape, Wire, Thread, etc. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








eCHHAP COMPOSITION ! 


The 
Linotype 
Book Work. Job Work. Newspapers. 

2,800 MACHINES IN USE! 























ae : a pices AND MEASURE en ee 
Y CHAN | 
NEW FACES FOR EACH ISSUE. 3,600 to 7,500 Ems per Hour! 








Address MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


PHILIP T. DODGE, President. 
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HALE- TONES 
at #2 "9G ts. per Square Inch. 


W E have been obliged to mark up the price. We are so overrun with 
orders that we shall only complete what work we now have in 
hand at 12 cents. While business is good we must charge 15 cents for 
first-class half-tone plates. 


Boston Engraving wo 
MocIndoe Printing Go. 


115 Purchase Street, 
Correspondence Solicited. Boston, Mass. 


REVOLUTION 


IN “KICKING” 



































FRANKLIN 





BICYCLE ,,. 


FRADE 
MARK. 


GORDON 


HENRY JOHNSON, 
INVENTOR AND PROPRIETOR. 











Ask your Dealer. 





i, (aE 


AAV EGA PRAGTICALY. 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


O CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 
cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 






) & plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 
nN sé A simple machine renders previous knowledge of ; 5 
Va , engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With - 
AR outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and ee a 
stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the | the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 
best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. PRICE, $20.26, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 





HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. | address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, BurFrato, N.Y. 
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THE NEW 


Dexter 


Book ; Quadruple 


Folders 


























SIXTEEN 
will also INSERT 
AUTOMATIC POINTS inate haidi 
will register accurately on two 32-page 
Rapid Drop Roll Folders, sections. 
sheets with lost guide edges. ~ 


F. & Montague & Co., so Agents 


17 Astor Place, * Rew York. 
315 Dearborn Street, 9 Chicago. 


do you know WHAT to charge for a job of printing ? Hundreds of 
WHAT it costs you to do the job i Prosperous 











WHAT profit you should have on a job ? 
WHAT profit you have made when a job is finished ? Printers 


WHETHER you are losing or making money ? 
are using this 


Do you guess at ALL these important questions ? valuable 


system and 


Do you want to go the way of all GUESSERS? || cannot be 
9 a induced to use 
Don’t Guess “2? vi amin 


The Inland Printer Account Book Why not end 

your old 
You ma kno WHAT each job turned out costs you! careless way 
y WHAT your customer should pay for it! of keeping 

WHAT amount of profit you should have! accounts and 

WHAT amount of profit you do have! begin the 

WHAT amount of money you are making on each job! new year with 
a simple, 





accurate and 


. inexpensive 
he Inland Printer Account Book | =" 
will make 
is a flat-opening book, 10% x 14%, and is substantially bound with leather back and corners. a vast 


It is sold at prices but little more than such books, blank, would cost. difference in 
your profits. 








400 pages, for 2,000 jobs, $5.00 For sale by all typefounders and dealers, or by the 
200 ‘* ‘* 1,000 ** 3-50 manufacturers— 
« 
SEND FOR. The Inland Printer Company, 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND 214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
SPECIMEN PAGE. 38 Park Row, New York. 





rmewce’ Che Color Printer 


By J. F. EARHART. 





AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 
expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 
the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 
dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of 7he Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing, It is a veritable work of 
art, size being 84% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 
in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 

these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


197 POTTER BUILDING, PARK ROW AND BEEKMAN S&T. 











SIX MAGHINES IN ONB! 


Mehnert’s Combination Machine 


FOR BOOKBINDERS. 


Just the thing for country offices or for small city offices. 





Why buy separate machines when this one will do all your 
y I 
work as well, and costs much less ? 







Mehnert’s tor 
Combination Bookbinders 
Machine « Printers 


Printers can put in one of these and save many dollars in 
The Machine includes: 
PUNCH and EYELETER, 


STABBER, 
SECTION FOLDER and PUNCHER. 


bindery bills. 
INDEX CUTTER, 
CORNER CUTTER, 
PERFORATOR, 

Send for descriptive circular to 


FRED MEHNERT, Partentee ano SoLe MANUFACTURER, 
GOSHEN, IND. 
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E. MENUEL & SONS, 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1870. 


E. MENUEL & SONS, 
HONORABLE MENTION. 
LONDON, 1862. 


} . : . HONORABLE MENTION, 
PARIS, 1878. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 
SYDENHAM, 1865. 




















Missouri... 


Brass Cype Foundry 
Company 


E. MENUEL & SONS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


No. 1611 South Jefferson Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


@ Gg —- —. —+ ange —- ——_______, 
of Every Description, for .... 


..+» BOOKBINDERS, 

..+« EMBOSSERS, 

vee HAT TIP PRINTERS 
and WOOD PRINTERS. 


MADE OF OUR CELEBRATED 
EXTRA QUALITY OF HARD BRASS. 


Manufacturers of 


-. SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


NOT IN THE TYPE TRUST. 





che Diagara’’ etectric 


Only absolutely Automatic Feeder, 


perfect sheet feeder 
yet invented. 

Feeds one sheet and 
no more each time. 


When writing 
for price, send 
sizes of sheet 
both ways, and 
bed of press. 


All orders filled 
in rotation. a 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO., 










Absolute 
Register 


by our 
entirely new 
registering 
device.... 


15-17 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
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No amount of 


Ingenious Argument 


4s as convincing as a practical 
test= We make photo engravings 
“Tf you use themegive us a trial 
order Chat will demonstrate the 
Superiority of our cuts <better than 
a volume of culogistic language < 
You can hav our 
catalogue for the aKing < 
gf i 
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Philadelphia Pholp<Electrot 
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FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 





POWER 


THE ()T TQ GAS ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER 






45,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 120 HORSE-POWER. 





THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


(INCORPORATED,) 


No. 245 Lake Street. 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW + CHAMPION + PRES 
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PRICE LIST. 


FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL 
BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. 


Chase 8x12in.; with throw-off, $120 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 
“oe “ 600 iad &s 


8x12 5 «ea 140 

gx13 “ 750 100 * Yours “ 2 =a 175 
* roxrs ‘* " 3,906" 135 ~~ stare“ - . 225 
Steam Fixtures, $12. ‘Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York city free. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press ; 
every one warranted, for-fineas well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CoO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 








No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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Representative Trade Journals 


IN THE PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 


AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information for 
printers, bookbinders and publishers, Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. A _ technical trade journal 
devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all Pressmen. $1.00 per 
annum. Advertising rates on application. If you want to keep up 
with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If you want to sell good 
goods at a profit advertise in it. Robert D. Sawyer, editor, 57 Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN STATIONER;; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 nee 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, Ww. 
corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


ANTHONY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN, devoted to photography and 
process work. Every issue copiously illustrated. Practical articles on 
process work and on photography by practical men. Send 25 cts. for 
sample copy. Subscription, $2.00 per year, $1.00 for six months. Pub- 
lished by E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York. 


ART STUDENT, an illustrated monthly for home art study of drawing 
and illustrating —and THE LIMNER, art school news and art school 
literature. Edited by Ernest Knaufft, Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. The illustrations are all by the great masters of 
illustration and draftsmanship, the instruction is practical. THE 
ART STUDENT has just been consolidated with THE LIMNER and 
will hereafter contain news of the Art Schools which was a feature 
of that journal, Subscription price, $1.00 a year; 50 cts. for six num- 
bers; 25 cts. for three numbers. The Art Student, 132 West 23d street, 
New York city. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the best retail advertisements to be found in the various 
publications of the English-speaking world, together with many hun- 
dred excellent suggestions for catchlines, reading matter and best typo- 
graphical display of advertisements. The only journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to fetail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set theirads. Printers get many good suggestions for display from it. 
Subscription. price, $4.00 a year. Sample copy of Bratns free. 
Advertising rates on application. Brains Publishing Co., Box 572, 
New York. 


BRITISH PRINTER, a bi-monthly journal of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s. per annum. Specimen copy,1s. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 


BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to any address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. 


BUSINESS, “ The Office Paper’? a monthly journal treating upon business 
management, office routine, accounting and advertising. It contains 
the best thought of progressive business men, leading public account- 
ants, and advertising experts on various divisions of office work. A 
supplement, * Practical Accounting,” is conducted with the immediate 
cooperation of men prominent in different accountants’ organizations. 
A second supplement, *“* Mirror of Advertising,” contains handsomely 
printed reproductions of the best advertising of the day, making it an 
indispensable adjunct to every advertising department. Subscription 
»rice, $2.00 per year, including both supplements. Single copies, 20 cts. 

ublished by Kittredge Company, 13 Astor Place, New York city. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly publication, de- 
voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 
The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 
their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 
good medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 
$1.25, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin W 57, Germany. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Electricity is not only the cleanest and most 
convenient form of energy, but is the favorite for use in every depart- 
ment of a printing establishment, whether pressroom, bindery or com- 
posing room. How best to utilize electricity is what you can learn by 
reading the pages of this handsomely illustrated monthly magazine. 
Trial subscription for four months on receipt of 25 cts., stamps or silver. 
Electrical Engineering, 1105-1107 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, a meontiiie: nenmeians of progress in illustration 
and typography, Boston, Mass. ecent progress places The Engraver 
and Printer right among the leaders. Send for acopy. $2.00 per year; 
25 cts. a number. The Engraver and Printer Co., 5 Park Square, 
Boston. 


FOURTH ESTATE, illustrated. Every newspaper man should be a sub- 
scriber. Only $2.00 a year (weekly); sample copy for stamp. Broad- 
way and Fulton street, New York. THE INLAND PRINTER Says: “As 
a weekly visitor to newspaper men generally no paper could be more 
welcome.”* 














GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
peggy? 13 fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10 cts. ndrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, New York. 


LA REVISTA TIPOGRAPICA (monthly), the only journal in Mexico devoted 
to the art of printing. As an advertising medium it offers exceptional 
facilities for the extension of trade in Mexico and South America. In- 
valuable to exporters, circulating as it does throughout Mexico, Central 
and South Amgrica. Send for rates. Subscription, $1.00 per year. 
Sample copies, 10 cts. (stamps). Ed. M- Vargas & Co., publishers, 
P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mexico. 


MODERN ART, quarterly, illustrated; edited by J. M. Bowles; published 
by L. Prang & Co., 286 Roxbury street, Boston. The most artistically 
printed periodical in the United States. In 12-point old style antique, 
in red and black, on French handmade, rough-edge paper, with wide 
margins and large initials. ‘‘A work of art itself.”’—Chicago 7rtbune. 
$2.00 a year. Sample copy, 50 cts. in stamps. Circulars free. Poster, 
25 cents, 


NATIONAL PRINTER JOURNALIST is a standard publication on news- 
paper making. It covers every department — business management, 
news, editorial, advertising, circulating and printing. It is the official 
paper of the National Editorial Association, and contains all the papers 
and discussions before that body. It also contains reports of the meet- 
ings of State and District Press Associations, United Typothetz of 
America and other employing printers’ organizations. $2.00 per year, 
$1.00 for six months, 20 cts. per copy, none free. B. B. Herbert, editor, 
327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND PRINTER AND ALLIED TRADES JOURNAL, official 
organ of the Boston and New England Typographical Unions. A dis- 
tinctively labor trade magazine. Published at 72 Essex street, Boston, 
Mass., C. W. Gould, Manager. Terms, $1.00 per year. 


NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER WEST (monthly), for advertisers, writers, publishers and 
a Subscription, $1. Ewing Herbert, publisher, Hiawatha, 
ansas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, printerdom’s magazine, illustrated monthly. Cur- 
rent review of invention, discovery, experimental and demonstrated 
processes, mechanical devices and materials, relating to paper, print- 
ing and the allied arts and industries. Price, 25 cts.; $2.00 per year. 
ane aE te igi $3.00. 1414 South Penn square, Philadelphia, 

a, U. 8A; 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockw & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


PHOTO-BEACON, devoted to photography. It aims at dealing with all 
phases of the art ina omy practical way, $1.00 a year; single copies, 
10 cts. Published by The Beacon Publishing Co., 15 Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER is the only journal in Canada representing 
the printing and publishing industry. It is issued promptly on the 
15th of every month. It contains information of value, articles of gen- 
eral interest and is well illustrated. Advertising rates reasonable for 
good service. Subscription price, $2.00 per year; 20 cts. per copy. 
Printer and Publisher, Toronto or Montreal. 


PRINTERS’ INK, just one copy of it, convinces you of one fact—that there is 
no business that is not open to improvement. For good advertising 
brings ay ed trade, and the better and newer it is the more trade it 
brings. rinters’ Ink makes it plain enough that profits from ad ver- 
tising, rightly done, are sure and heavy. Iv gives accounts of ‘** how 
they did it,’ written by advertisers who have won vast wealth. It 
shows that brains, not money, is what does it. It gives you facts—the 
results of the past—to work on. It tells just those things you are so 
anxious to know, and find so hard to learn. It is authority on circula- 
tions of papers, and what fields they cover. It touches on many things 
besides newspaper advertising, in fact the 40 to 60 pages of this weekly 
journal are invaluable to merchant, manufacturer and professional man 
alike. It runs a special department for retailers, full of bright, up-to- 
date hints, and ‘“‘ ready-made ”’ ads. that are wonderfully helpful. It 
tells promptly of novel ways of winning trade, so you can adopt them 
while new. It saves you from the worthless schemes of fakirs. It is 
not only an aid for beginners, but is more carefully studied by the most 
experienced advertisers than by anyoneelse. Subscription price, $5.00 
a year. Sample copy, 10 cts. Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce street, New 
York. 


| PROCESS WORK, a monthly circular for workers in all photo-mechanical 


processes. Contains the latest and most practical information on all 
methods of process work. Specimen copy gratis from the publishers, 
Penrose & Co., 8-A Upper Baker street, London, W. C. American 
— 50 cts., received by E. & H. T. Anthony, 591 Broadway, 
New York. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, the advertiser’s trade journal. An illus- 
trated monthly magazine devoted to the interests of publishers and 
advertisers. Fullof practical, profitable ideas. Tells you what you want 
to know about advertising. Bright, original retaildepartment. Gives 
printers actual specimens of elegant typography. Pays advertisers 
(write for rates), more than pays subscribers. Price, $1.00 per year, 
sample copy free. Kate E. Griswold, editor and publisher, 13 School 
street, Boston, Mass. 


SHEARS, the leading paper-box maker’s and bookbinder’s journal. Full of 
trade news and technical information. Its advertising columns form 
the most compiete directory of manufacturers of machinery and sup- 
plies used in these industries. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Send 10 
cts. for sample copy. Geo, E. Jenks, publisher, 198 Clark street, 
Chicago. 
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Representative Trade Journals—Gontinued. 





TRADE PRESS, a journal published exclusively in the interest of the trade | WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 
and class journals of America. If you manage, or ever expect to | to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 
manage, a publication, you can’t afford to be without it. Subscription, | 50 cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 


$1.00; single copies, 10 cts. Henry J. Bohn, publisher, Chicago. vertising rates made known on application. Chas. D. Thompson, 


4 é Ps . 
TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL (official paper of the International Typo- editor and proprietor, 312 Karback Block, Omake, Neb. 
graphical Union of North America) is replete with information of 

interest to the craft and is on file in all reputable printing offices in the | WILSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, an up-to-date, illustrated tech- 
United States and Canada, If you want to know what the printers nical journal for photographers and process workers. Gives special 
' 5 are doing, read it. Published semi-monthly, 25 cts. per annum. | supplement in every issue devoted to the latest process methods, color 
Address The Typographical Journal, De Soto Block, Indianapolis, Ind. | reproduction, etc. Every process man should subscribe for 1896. $3.00 
yer year. Single (current) number, 30 cts. Sample copy, 10 cts. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL REVIEW, official journal of fifteenth district union. 
Leader of the Northwest. Bright, newsy, progressive. Per annum, 
50 cts.; six months, 25 cts.; sample copies, 5 cts. Address, Typo- 


“dward L. Wilson, 853 Broadway, New York. 


graphical Review, Box 556, Seattle, Wash. WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 
UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the journal for papermakers and engineers. The world’s commercial 
organized labor of the country. The best trade paper published in intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied trades. 


A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 
ports. The journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 
wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 


the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts. 
Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 





UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of paper- paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 
makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts. world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. - John Stonhill, 
Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 





FACILITIES UNSURPASSED. STANDARD THE HIGHEST. 


FHRAN KLIN Engraving anp>> 
N ELEGTROTYPING (GO MDANY = 


341-351 Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 


manor PRINTING PLATES Process. 


Commercial Designing and Art Iifustrating ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES 


A ePectAtTY CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 










































New Monarch Jobbing Folder — MADE BY — 
— witH— Brown Folding Machine Co. 


Niagara Automatic Feeder. ERIE, PA. 
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| is Polat wor | icc 
7 300-306 Dearborn ST. 
\Telephone/arrison 605 CH ICAGO 


hey” Send for ** Specimens of Half-Tone Line Engravings,’’ just issued. Also, for our ‘*‘ Specimens of 1896 
Calendars.’’ Our prices as low as consistent with high-grade work. 





Drawn especially for 


~ The Inland (inomes. | 2 | 







by The Inland Printer Co 
THESE AND NUMEROUS OTHER CUTS FOR SALE BY duane prorat si 








The Inland Printer Co. are contained in new 
catalogue —just issued—which will be sent on receipt 
of ten cents in stamps to cover postage and handling. 
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T. W. & C. B. Sheridan 


abe oo ho feo fhe fro foo Pro fee flo Po affe Po flo Yo Peewee EEE 


wall Established 1835. of 
oh a 
ey 


Bee eo fo fe fo oe oe of se 


Paper Cutters 


and * xu L 


Bookbinders’ 
Dyachinery.... 


we 


N offering the “White” Paging and Num- 
bering Machine, we gladly recommend 
it as by far 


The Best Machine 
of its kind on the market. 


It is simple, durable, light running, very 
epee, reliable and perfectly constructed. The 
1 ink fountains are a great improvement 
over the hand inking of all other ma- 
chines, and the change from consecutive 
Si to duplicate, triplicate, etc., is only the 
matter of slipping a pawl from one notch 
4 to the next. 


$PPP22SSES ooo esse eeeees 
SECLLELAAAAAAAAAARVVSVB 


“White” Paging and Numbering Machine. 


ae sie afe ofr ate ofr ape afr afe afr ae she afe af ofe 





We are now THE SOLE AGENTS for this Machine, 


and will gladly send circular and list of stock heads on application. Any style head cut to order. 


BID 
TT. WwW. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 
2,4 & 6 Reade Street, 413 Dearborn Street, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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STOCK CERTIFICATE AND 
BOND BLANKS. 





L RAPHED 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT AND 
DRAFT BLANKS. 


ATT TTHTT TTT 


LENDAR PADS: 





ARE PRONOUNCED THE BEST AND CHEAPEST ON THE MARKET. 


Samples and Prices to the Trade 
for the asking. 


GOE S Lithographing Co., 


—ee 160 TO 174 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





Pony Mill fei 


Ji 
mm. 


i) 
UNTILL) 
a 





For Prices and Terms, address - 


ee 


KENT & HALY, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Printing Ink Machinery, 


254 Plymouth Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





The ACME” Siti chanrine 


The only Auromatic Self-Clamping Cutter made. We com- 
bine Self and Hand Clamp. Also, Self and Foot Clamp. 





Labor saved will pay entire cost of Cutter in two years. 
HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Fair. 
FORTY sizes and styles, 28 to 72 inches. 


Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 
64 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


F. L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
17 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 





Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. tovorr'tisrary. 


We can supply bound Volumes IV, V, VII, VIII, X, XI, XII, XIII and XIV, of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named 
below. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making 
a handsome book of reference. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, . . . $1.25 
a V si 1887, ‘‘ ne 1655, . © «. 3:95 
WAS, * 1889, ‘‘ nf 590, . . . 360 
Wait, oh 1890, ‘“‘ ‘* ie, « »- «geo 
oe X, - 1892, ‘‘ March, «ss 2 


Volume XI, April, 1893, to September, 1893, . . . $2.25 
‘* XII, October, 1893, ‘“‘ March, O04; = 4 Beas 
“ XIII, April, 1894, ‘“‘ September, 1894, . . . 2.25 
‘* XIV, October, 1894, ‘‘ March, TO05;; 3 = + 225 
““ XV, April, 1895, ‘“‘ September, 1895, . . . 2.25 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XV contain but six numbers, making 
an easily handled volume. The price of Vol. IV is special, being less than cost of the binding. This offer is made in order 
to reduce stock, and should be taken advantage of by all who wish to obtain a journal that will soon be out of print and 
exceedingly valuable. Many single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
197 Potter Building, 38 Park Row. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 








__F— 
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The J. W. O'Bannon Co. 


——— 72 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


. BOOKBINDERS'’, 


POCKETBOOK AND PAPER BOX MAKERS’ 


SUPPLIES. 


LEATHERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SURFACE COATED PAPERS. 


eo lM. Ln, Alan. 
Sole Selling Agents 


—~— FOR 


: WIGGINS’ 

LINEN FINISH 
{ BOOK CLOTHS, 
, 


ETC. 


BUCKRAMS, 
Latest and Best Thing out , 


For SCHOOL Booka, 
{ CATALOGUES, Etc. 


Skytogene, Marble, Lithograph and Leather Papers. ” No Sizing Required. “ 


wr vr wr wo 


Cerotypes 
to keep work at home. Ifa firm 
Help in your town is having its busi- 


ness stationery sent from some 
other town because lithography is preferred to 
printing, tell them you can do the work as cheaply 
and as well, and then write to us about it. We 
will make the CEROTYPES and you can do the 
printing. They will not know it is not lithography 
unless you tell them. 


Bill-heads, 98 FULTON ST. 


Checks, Drafts, 
NEW YORK. 


Letter-heads, Frank McLees & Bros. 
Receipts, etc. 





The complete set of 148 de- 
M agn a signs submitted in the recent 

advertisement competition of 
G h a rta the Riverside Paper Com- 
Bond 


pany. can now be obtained in 

book form. This is a valu- 

A d by able work for the compositor, 

as the apprentice, the adver- 

tiser or the writer of advertisements, as it gives 

many suggestions as to proper display. A 160-page 

book, 9 x 12 inches in size. Sent to any address on 
receipt of 50 cents. 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


197 Potter Building, 214 Monroe Street, 
38 Park Row, NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 


OLD RELIABLE 


QUOINS 


Per Doz. Pairs, $1.35; with Key, $1.70. 


Sent to any part of the U. S. on receipt 
of price. Liberal discount to the trade. 


C. H. DICKE, Downer’s Grove, Iil. 


A.A. SIMOoNDs & Son 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER CUTTER KNIVES 








The only firm in the country that hardens 
and tempers steel scientifically. The eye is no 
longer used, as the temperature is accurately 
measured by instruments both in hardening and 
tempering. 


Gives the best of results. 


A. A. SIMONDS & SON, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 





senate FAST TO TYMPAN. 


OLID AS A KOCK 








fi New Style of Gauge Pin. 


To find out about it, send to 


E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 


JAMES Kenyon & SON, 


Derby Street Mills, 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, 


Manufacturers of... 
Printers’ Type Gloths 
and Blankets. 
Sole Agents in U.S. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. 


14 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 2213. 


¢ ~CO~ + 


FINE HALF -TONE 
AND RELIEF PLATES 7} 
FOR MAGAZINE At 
CIRCULAR Kh AS 





' 275 WASHINGTON ST-BOSTON 





ING PIATES COMPLETE 
AND READY FOR THE PRESS. 
THE BEST PLATES MADE 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


2 TONE & LINE ETCHINGS ~, 
we WAS SEs 





ODO aaaPSaOaar- 9 


~ 
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ma We now make 


TABLET GUM 


Call it PEERLESS—and it goes. 
Price, 20c. per Ib. in 12-Ib. Pails. 
Try It! 


Gelatine Gum for blank work in greater 
demand than ever. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 
300 Wabash Ave. ... CHICAGO, 


aaa 


—AAADVADAAAAAANN 


aa aa atatatatatatn 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 








— and Parlor Cars on er Tain 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on NightTrains, 


THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING 4 TRAINS EVERY DAY 
CINCINNATI TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 


en’! Pass. Agt., 
CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 








“American Cylinder Pony” 


Leads in Register, 
Perfect Impression, 
Ink Distribution, 
Ease of Running, 


Gane 
/ lo . Mechanical 
Ve and Scientific 
Construction, 


DEA wenieon eninsen | and Economy 
oe oe ? in Price. 


THE PROUTY Co. 


Office, 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


62 ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO. 
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Te IN2AND PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 





, etl ae bee © lt 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 


ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ 





WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Hickok, W.0., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits — complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co., 155 and 157 W. Jack- 
son street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Typefounders. 

Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- | 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- | 


cago. 
ers. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 


and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





half-tone engravers, zinc 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., half-tone and zinc etch- 
ers, wax and wood engravers and electrotyp- 
ers, 175 and 177 Clark street, Chicago. 

Rainbow, A. W., Company, 358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Fine wood cuts a specialty. 

Rogers, Murphy & Co., high-class wood and proc- 
ess engravers, 318 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs.» 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘* Folder.” 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 

Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper-folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. ‘“*Owl” brand fine blacks and colors. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons, 29 Rose street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Roosen Ink Works, 66 and 68 John st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 34 and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 


| Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 


cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 21 Quincy street, Chicago. 











JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. Highest World’s Fair award for Gold- 
ing Jobber and Pearl presses. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 
Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 
White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.), electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. eadquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to'34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Plate, book, news, colored covers, 
manila, etc., and specialties. 


PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 





Julius Beinemann & Co. 


199-201 €. Van Buren Sf. 
Chicago. 


A 


Telepbone, 
(Pain 4719. 


Manufacturers of--.-- 


Printers’ Brass Rules, 
Detal Furniture, 


Rew 
Specimen Wook 
now ready. 


feads and Slugs, 
Chases, Etc. 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Binner Engraving Co., 195-207 S. Canal st., Chi- 
cago. Zinc, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Boston Engraving & MclIndoe Printing Co., 
50 Hartford street and 113 Purchase street, 
Boston, Mass. The largest combined engrav- 
ing and printing establishment in New Eng- 
land. Fine cut making and fine cut printing, 
our specialties. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co. (for- 
merly A. Zeese & Co.); electrotypers, photo- 
zinc etchers, half-tone, wax and wood engrav- 
ers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Illinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N.-W., Washington, D. C., unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 
Our half-tones are unexcelled. 

Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


New York Steel & Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS. 


Darrow, P. C., Ptg. Co., 401 Pontiac blidg., Chi- 
cago. Superior color work and designing. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., ‘‘everything for 


the printer.’ 


Bronson, H., new ‘and secondhand machinery 
and supplies, 21 Quincy street, Chicago. 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 


Graham, E. K., & Co.,-516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. Newand secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods. 
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PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P. O. box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Pease, P. S., & Co., 115 Jefferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Type, paper, ink, printers’ supplies. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
** Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 12 to18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Hart, Henry L., 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best ** Patent’ and ** Old Style” composition. 


Stahlbrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 
Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 

ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
all kinds. ‘Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 349 and 351 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, typefounders and dealers in 
yrinters’ supplies. Brass rules a specialty 

verything on “standard line.”’ 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. ypefounders to the gov- 
ernment of Canada. Portales agent for the 
American Typefounders’ Company. A full 
line of printers’ supplies from the Seat manu- 
facturers. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


“Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 


Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 

Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217 and 219 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 

Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 

Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 

Toronto Typefoundry, most complete printers’ 
supply house in Canada. 


TYPE METALS. 


Nassau Smelting & Refining Works. B. Low- 
enstein & Bro., props., mfrs. of standard lino- 
type, electrotype, stereotype and type metals, 
540-546 West Sixteenth st., New York. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

— & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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Are now making 


5 CALIFORNIA * 
MIDWINTER INTERNATIONAL 23> 


EXPOSITION 









PRINTER. 


a very superior line of 


FOLIO 





For Correspondence, 


MILLS AT 
DALTON, MASS. 


Insurance Polictes, 
Legal Blanks and general 


WHITE AND BLUE, 
LAID AND WOVE, 


In the following Sizes and Weights: 


ais fs iy Gis fs 


17 x 22— 20, 22, 24 and 28 Ib. 
19 x 24—- 24 and 28 Ib. 


Mercantile Purposes, 


THESE PAPERS ARE UNEQUALED. 
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ae ae LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE WORLD ale ale 


Round Corner | 
qe ae AR Die Cut qe ge of 


Cinted Cranslucent Cards 


ae ae We carry FIVE Brands, as fo ae ae 


--EXTRA HEAVY. 
. STEEL ENGRAVERS’. 








; . VELVET FINISH. 
..- TINTED ENAMELED. 
. ACME LITHOGRAPH. 
HE above includes every grade, in quality, 
@ all thicknesses of stock, and a range of 


ae oe prices that will satisfy the most critical buyer. The oe ae 
colorings and finish will please the most fastidious. 


Write for free samples and prices. 


qe oe J. QL. Butler se ck ok 
Paper Company, 
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The Leader of all Bond Papers! 


Vv LDPDLAAAD DOO OOO 


TRADE MARK. 










































































[BOSCO Tea 








The Magna Charta Bond Papers are all finished by plating. 


Blue: 


17x22—16, 20 Ib. 


17x28—20, 24 Ib. 
19x24—20, 24 Ib. 


fidag 
Charta 
Bond. 
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....Made from new rag stock. 
Free from adulteration. 
...-Perfectly sized. 
Long fibre. 


A 
paper 
that 
will 
withstand 
the 
ravages 
of 
time. 









na 
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Crushed (in white only): 
17x22—16, 20 Ib. 


White: 
17X22—12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24 Ib. 
17x28—16, 20, 24, 28 Ib. 
19x24—16, 18, 20, 24, 28 Ib. 
22x32—32, 40 Ib. 


17x28—20, 24 Ib. 


19x24—20, 24 Ib. 








..»-MANUFACTURED BY.... 








Scapdpelpdpdedbelp 


| RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
seo \ Zee \ Cae Cae 24 is 7K X X K BN 23 je je “je “je i is 7K K 7K is y 


Design submitted by A. S. Carnell, with Electrical World, 253 Broadway, New York, in the Riverside Paper Company’s advertisement 


SECOND PRIZE. 


competition, conducted by the Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


A pamphlet containing the 148 designs, complete, full size, offered in this competition, will be sent by 
The Inland Printer Company, on receipt of 50 cents, 











| «196, Gakiont Waiker is ne Loser.” 
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Che Campbell 


“Doullipress” 


Is now ready for the market. We can 
supply you with a Web Perfecting 
Press printing and folding four, six or 
eight page papers from /lat forms of 
type at the rate of 4,500 to 5,000 papers 
per hour. 


Built under Patents 291,521 and 370,053, 
recently sustained in the U.S. Courts in the 
following decisions: 

. Dec. 11, 1894, 

July 2, 1895, 

| Oct. 26, 1895, 
and ual decree Dec. 14, 1895, 


as covering the Duplex Press. 


WE HAVE THE SOLE LEGAL RIGHT TO BUILD 
PRESSES OF THIS NATURE. 


— Campbell Printing Press § Dts. Co. 
ee 
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Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co. (2), L. Middleditch Co., New York City. 
New York City. 








Cc. P. Brate, Albany, N. Y. 
‘* Dry Goods Economist,’’ New York City. 


[| che First Year 


OF THE \ 


“Century” 








Priest & Benjamin, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Franklin Printing Co. (2), Philadelphia, Pa. Guarantee Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Jos. Eichbaum, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ransthorne Printing Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 





**Scranton Republican,’’ Scranton, Pa. Item Pub. Co., Pittston, Pa. 





Griffin & Nuneviller, Anville, Pa. 
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U. S. Ensign, Union City, Ind. 


Geo. Gregory, Chicago, III. 
ie oi C. B. Hibbard, South Bend, Ind. 


Campbell-Priebe, Chicago, III. 


Art Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. J. Kiehbeil, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The Westbote Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Palmer & Morris, East Liverpool,{Ohio. Lutheran Pub. House, Columbus, Ohio. ‘* The: Democrat,’’ Hamilton, Ohio. 





Foreman-Bassett-Hatch Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





~ 


1S it a success 4 


\ 








CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
& MFG. CO. 

5 Madison Ave., New York. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 









Jas. Buckley & Co., New Orleans, La. Selma Printing Co., Selma, Ala. 








Thos. W.' Burr, Bangor, Me. Bradley & Gilbert Co., Louisville, Ky. Standard Printing Co., Westfield, N. J. 
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A tlan ta, Ga 





Grand Reunion 
of the Small Men and Big Boys 


now operating 


‘*‘New Model’? Webs. 
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.. SANBORN’S... 
“Keystone” Cutter 













GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS 


69 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 
42 & 44 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 




















Printing Presse 
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INFERIOR TO NONE.” 
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full description of these presses, 
will be sent on request. 
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Do Cimit Press | 
to the presses in your | Class G.— Extra strong and fast sendin Press. is the forerunner of | 
office if you start ed ees oy : another. Like the |) 
with a Scott Press, a a pioneer of old, it | 
because e=\ | 
you can | ae NN works faithfully and il 
make enough with | ane a well, that enough | 
each one to pay for | may be made and 
another. laid aside to send for i 
To buy one is about others to come. | 
the same as to buy If itis your aim to 
several, except that build up a large plant, il 
they may not come get a Scott Press to i 
“all in a bunch.” help you do it. i 
| 
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| | 
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HH 
| 
Class Spinal Printing and Poding Machine. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue, giving Walter S ¢ Ott § C ¢ Manufacturers of Printing Machinery, / 
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PLAINFIELD, N. J. 




















































Have you ever 
= .used. e 





®@ 
K1€ company’s... 
——— 


i — Cent Cut Black? 


A ee — 
ae~al “WS wT 





























It speaks for itself. 


| ' A trial will convince you of its superiority. 
= It is a forty cent ink. 
CH) : We quote it in any quantity at forty cents. 
"We sell it for forty cents. 











ry] fv Tre 


FE. OKIE COMPANY, 


Kenton Place, Philadelphia. 





















Kenton 
Place ««« 


Philadel phia 


Pennsylvania 


F. E. 


“Okie Company... 


Boston, 148 Summer Street. 
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will show what the ink will do. 
You will save time and money by using 


“OK Ie ine” 


9900900 O0000409 65060066 606006060 600060000 
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3 Have you ever tried them ? 3 
¢ ; © 
3 We manufacture every ink used 3 
3 in the art. : 
e e 
4 --.We call them... 3 
: High Grade Inks $ 
‘ ...and they are... 3 
4 High Grade Inks $ 
‘ and Low Prices. 3 
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T. W. & C. B. Sberidan 


abe oie cfhe afro oe afee ole afte affe oe affe off offe affe oe Tne 


7 Established 1835. 








Be fee fe oo fe oe oe fe of oe 


Paper Cutters 


and BuRE SE 


Bookbinders’ 
Dyachinery.... 


we 










"4 N offering the “White” Paging and Num- 
ff )) bering Machine, we gladly recommend 
ae: 


( it as by far 
! 4 “2, f 
X 


The Best Machine 
of its kind on the market. 


It is simple, durable, light running, very 
& reliable and perfectly constructed. The 
) ink fountains are a great improvement 
over the hand inking of all other ma- 
By chines, and the change from consecutive 
44 to duplicate, triplicate, etc., is only the 
matter of slipping a pawl from one notch 
1 to the next. 


SEPP SOS SSS SSS SSS S SESS SSS 


“White” Paging and Numbering Machine. 


she sir she ate she ofr afe afte ofr she afe afe sf sfe of 


We are now THE SOLE AGENTS for this Machine, 


and will gladly send circular and list of stock heads on application. Any style head cut to order. 


Bis 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


2,4 & 6 Reade Street, 413 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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Babcoc i oeten a. Hew Fondo, Com. 
a v 
ceo OPTIMUS ana Dispatch 


| 
| 


Optimus 
Twos Revolution Press. 


The only perfect front-deliv- 
ery—printed side up—without 
fly, grippers, or adjustment of 
any nature, from smallest to 
largest sheet. Built especially 
heavy for fine half-tone, cata- 
logue, book and letterpress 
work. The BEST Two-Revo- 
lution Press ever constructed. 
Nine sizes, 





Dispatch 
Drum Cylinder Press. 


A rapid Drum Cylinder 
Press for newspaper and plain 
job work. Speed 2500 to 3000 


per hour. 





Barnhart Bros. & Spindler General Western Agents for... . 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, Chicago, mu. $Y The Babcock Optimus woe tRevolution 
Dispatch Drum cylinder Press 
- Standard « «= « 


For sale by a. 
i St. Paul, Minn. Se 
Sear geen teat, NP Send fo Regular and Country 
Cool achat Frat hectliy iaaaan He Catalogues. And other presses of this Company. 


This page is set in Barnhart Bros. & Spindler's new Tudor Text Series. 





- 
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Take Out Your Watch 
and Count the Cuts. 





































THIRTY AND 
A NO 
MINUTE NOISE. 
Does it not sad to you as practical ae cutter running 


at this speed will have an enormous daily cutting capacity 
combined with tremendous power; that the cut will be so 
quick and clean that the paper cannot draw? 


When you buy a Cutter get one that will yield the best return on your investment. 


The high-speed Monarch costs no more to run, although 





doing twice as much work as any other machine. 
It will drive Dollars to Your Bank Account that ae -% 





you are now losing. Corner Cutter’s Corner 


We build the Monarch with combined automatic and si 
hand clamp to cut and square 34, 38, 44, 48, 54 
and 64 inches. | 


May we send you full particulars? 


The Seybold Machine Go. 


Makers of MACHINERY for 
BOOKBINDERS, PRINTERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 











PAPER-BOX MAKERS, PAPER MILLS, Round cornering is useless unless well done, 

PAPER HOUSES, Etc. and paper held by a spring clamp w/#// draw. 
The Seybold Round Cornerer cuts from one 
sheet to five inches of paper—and more, it clamps 

as hard as it cuts so the paper cannot slip. 
DA YTON, OHIO, If you do round cornering you cannot afford 
53-55 LOUIE ST. to be without one. 
NEW YORK CITY, CHICAGO, ILL., Mes a 


44 CENTRE ST. 371-373 DEARBORN ST. 











NEW YORK, 132 TIMES BUILDING. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


The report of the Public Printer for 
the year shows that the Government 
Printing Office used 4,547 tons of paper, 
and finished 1,787,473 bound volumes 
and 1,182,955 pamphlets. The Public 
Printer takes pride in the fact that, 
through the introduction of modern 
methods and new machinery, he has 
not only been able to meet the often 
hurried demands upon the office, but 
he has secured a higher standard of 
workmanship.— Excerpt from Trade 
Journal. 


Ten WHITLOCK Presses erected during the year in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington. 


affe 


THE WHITLOCK MACHINE Co. 


ST. LOUIS, 307% PINE STREET. 





BOSTON, 10 MASON BUILDING. 
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TRADE 


“Bentrovato” 


MARK 


Dispels electricity from paper on 
the press. Apply a very little to 
tympan, “ZIP!!—electricity is gone. 
You can't afford to be without it. 


| Only genuine and reliable bears 
signature on label. Don’t accept 
worthless substitutes. 


All up-to-date dealers have it, or 
Should have it. 


Large (8-0z.) bottle, 50 Cents. 


| Bingham Bros. Co. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


...49=51 Rose Street, 
‘diate. New York. 


‘*Machine-cast’’ Printers’ Rollers. 
Composition. 
Padding Glues. 


5-lb. Cake PADDING GLUE, $1.25. Try it; you will not regret it. 
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“Tet Me See,” 


said a long-headed printer, ‘‘there’s one 
thing I must order before I forget it, and 
that’s a Wetter Numbering Machine. I lost 


a job yesterday because I had none, and I’m The Rush 
determined to be fixed for the next fellow 
who wants numbering.” is on. Calls for our new catalogue are 
There are others —lots of ’em—in the pouring in on us to beat the band. The 
same fix. Their orders keep tumbling in to a6 . : ‘ 
baggage ry ier new edition is melting away like snow- 
tell the story. The ‘‘ Wetter” is making 1m- 
pressions this year where it was formerly a balls on ™ hot stove. If you want lites 5s 
say so right away. Start a postal in hot 


haste—no time to lose. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. JOS. WETTER & CO. 


20 and 22 Morton Street. -«+» BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 20-22 Morton St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


. UINO use the “Acme’’ 


a Scli-Clamping Cutter? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


Why? 





stranger. Get our catalogue and booklets. 











Ne Iie: 


money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
| and Press Co. 


64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


F.L. MONTAGUE & CO., Agents, 


315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
17 Astor Place, New York. 








Because they save labor and 



























Level Prices 


are those which represent in plain 
figures the true selling value of the 
goods they call for. 
As well try to make water run up 
hill as to sell goods, for any length 
of time, at more than their real value. If one lists a 50-cent 
article at $1.00, competition soon forces the giving of dis- 
counts so that the true value level shall be reached. Such 
inflated list prices do not represent anything, and printers 
who buy goods so priced can never be sure that they are 
getting them as low as others do, or that they are getting 
their money’s worth. All false list prices are vexatious, 
and worse. Better have 3 
none at all than false 
ones. 

Level prices are what 
level-headed printers 
appreciate. Brower 
Quoins, Union Safe 
Fluid Cans, Economic 
Proof Presses, Union 
Tableting Apparatus, 
and all our other spe- 
cialties are, every one of them, priced on the level basis, and 
this is one reason why printers are so generally calling for 
them. Another reason is their superior quality, fine finish, 
and the neat and complete way in which they are put up. 
Try them. 


Anion Quoin Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, «= s = = Chicago, Tl. 





Union Form Truck. 
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My Specialties 


are e*eee 


Peerless 


Universal 


0. S. Gordon 
Job Presses, 


Peerless 


Lever and Power 
PAPER CUTTERS. 





A Sure Money Maker. 
I sell lower than others because | represent 


the manufacturers direct, employ no travelers, sell for 
CASH, make no bad debts, and am at a minimum 
business expense. Send for circular and ask for price 
on the size and style of machine- you contemplate 
purchasing. 


BARGAINS in Secondhand JOB PRESSES and 
PAPER CUTTERS, 


FRANK BARHYDT, 


N. Y. Life Building, 171 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 





The Printer with “Special Facilities” 


is the man with the odds in his favor 
—notagainsthim. Are you fighting 
against odds? You needn’t, if you 
avail yourself of the proper ‘‘spe- 
cialty ” and use it intelligently. We 
offer you @ good one: 


& & Patent 


Steel Furniture 


For blanking out all kinds of forms, 
from a postal card to a double super- 
royal blank book or a poster color 
form. Anything, everything. Es- 
pecially valuable in nice work, exact 
work, register work. 

Accurate to the thousandth part of an 
inch—gtaranteed. 

Indestructible—it’s steel. 

Goes six times as far as metal furni- 
ture—handier, too. 

Cheapest in first cost and in last cost. 

Saves time, saves labor, saves ‘‘ pi;” 
stops ‘“‘slurring,” stops ‘‘ springing” 
of hollow forms, lets you work easier, 
quicker, better, cleaner. 


Manufactured only by the Patentees, 


Morgans & Wilcox Mig. Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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PYROWN & CARVER? 


Paper Cutting 
Dachine 


= OOOOOOOO QOOOVOEGO 

: © © O) © 
pe ts 1671 ce = 
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ITS SPEED & ACCURACY PROVEN BY USE. 


eAccuracy Guaranteed. 


No Experiments Oswego Pyachine dlorks, 
Several Improvements. sooo OSWESO, D. Y. 
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CINCINNATI. New YorRK. CHICAGO. 
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f.£. Brown—_ 
Paper Company is: 


++» MAKERS OF.... 


YYYYYIICLLECCEE 


LINEN LEDGER AND 


RECORD PAPERS 


For Blank Books, Merchants’ and Bankers’ 
Ledgers, County or State Records. 


ALL LINEN PAPERS 


For Typewriting and Fine Correspondence. 


BOND PAPERS 


For Policies, Deeds and Commercial Purposes. 


HAND-MADE PAPERS. 


We are the only makers of Hand - Made 
Paper in the United States, and the increas- 
ing demand for these papers for drawing, 
water-color painting, correspondence and 
special book editions, gives ample evidence 
of their popularity. 

















JIIIIIINGLC 


JISIIIIINC 


Jj. W. Butler Paper Co., ae fe ae 


212-218 Monroe Street, Chicago, are 
Western Agents for the Linen Ledger 


and Record, the All-Linen and the TO SPECIFY 
Bond Papers. Be Sure “BROWN’S” PAPER 


DIYYIIVICLLCLECE 


Geo. B. Caplor § Co., WHEN ORDERING 
of a a Ser os YOUR 
— oC BLANK BOOKS. 


5-2 
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How HE proper study of all whose work is expressed in type, i.e., 
es. printers, publishers, ad. smiths, ad. men, etc., is type-style, 
* for ‘‘A little outlay in eye-attracting type will bring ina 


big harvest of purse-filling ads.,’? because ads. set up in the fashion 
attract readers who buy goods, and make the space-buyer’s ad. 
profitable, thus encouraging him to buy more space; or to put it 
another way, Buy Type to Attract Business. Remember that in 
1895 plenty of plucky publishers put prodigious profits pleasantly 
pursewards pursuing this policy. 

A man of 1894 ran a paper in which the ads. of the local mer- 
chants were obscured by the superior display of ads. prepared by 
experts in the big cities who study type-style and who get all the 
preferred positions, because, perhaps, their ads. are so attractive 
as to improve the looks of the paper. If you obscure the local ad., 
the local won’t pay, and if ads. don’t pay, advertisers will not 
advertise. It is the publisher’s true policy to help make the ads. 
he prints pay the space-buyers, and this can best be done with the 


inl e aid of up-to-date type, and by employing brainy job compositors 
to set the ads., because an ordinary type-sticker will spoil the 


GSO GS GG GOS GGG GGG paying effect of the best ad. ever written. 


An 1894 man sold his paper to an 1895 man, who found three 

clothiers in his town. They all patronized (?) the paper by taking 

small spaces, and the printed matter in these spaces was set without favoritism, precisely alike, in the same old style, 
in the same old way, off the same old copy hook, which impartially gave the most machine-like type-sticker the same 
old opportunity to kill the best written ad. and prevent it from drawing business. As these ads. didn’t pay the clothiers, 
they got their satisfaction in patronizing (?) the paper ‘‘just to keep it alive.’’ Then said the man of 1895: ‘‘We want 
advertisers, not patrons.’’ He recklessly bought a new series of type and got his job compositor to set the ad. of one 
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clothier in it. When the clothier saw it, he thought there was only ove ad. in that paper, and ’twas his. When the 
readers of the paper saw it, they thought there was only ove clothier in town, and ’twas he. ‘‘’Tis good,’’ says the 
clothier, ‘‘double up that space!’’ ‘‘ This is easy,’’ said the man of 1895, and he bought more styles of type, applied 
them in the same way, and in the fall he was elected a bank director, had lots of advertisers in place of patrons, and 
felt independent enough to get his full rates from the experts in the big cities. And that which the live man of 1895 
did, the live men of 1896 should do, for the same road to success 
lies before them. 


( 
iC 
: 
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ed 
AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDERS’ 
COMPANY 


BOSTON, 150 Congress Street. 

NEW YORK, Rose and Duane Streets. 
PHILADELPHIA, 606-614 Sansom Street. 
BALTIMORE, Frederick and Water Streets. 
BUFFALO, 83 Ellicott Street. 

PITTSBURG, 323 Third Avenue. 
CHICAGO, 139-141 Monroe Street. 
CLEVELAND, 239 St. Clair Street. 
CINCINNATI, 7-13 Longworth Street. 
MILWAUKEE, 89 Huron Street. 

ST. LOUIS, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 24-26 First Street. 
KANSAS CITY, 533 Delaware Street. 
OMAHA, 1118 Howard Street. 

DENVER, 1616 Blake Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 405 Sansome Street. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Second and Starke Streets. 


Originators of Type Fashions 


Buy Original Styles of Type, 


THOSE POPULAR 
WITH ADVERTISERS, 


Such as the incomparable Jenson Old Style; the sturdy Lippin- 
cott; American Old Style, that insists on being read ; Quentell, a 
noble series; Columbus No. 2 and Columbus Outline, graceful 
and strony; Livermore, the very latest style out; Cushing and 
Cushing Italic, for run-in ads.; and Bradley, for stylish ads. of 
high-toned events. 

Send for two booklets: ‘‘ Florets and Borders,”’’ and ‘‘ All the 
De Vinnes,”’ which includes De Vinne Italic, De Vinne Shaded, 
De Vinne Italic Outline, De Vinne Condensed, De Vinne Extra 
Condensed and the original De Vinne. 


Speaker Series, used above, 
per set of 10, $2.50. 
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THE GRAWLEBGY Hand Rounding and 








KPEPPEREEPPEPPPEPDHEDS Backing Machine. 
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HIS is a great and decided improvement over 

everything ever produced in the line of Hand 
Backing Machinery, both in simplicity and effective- 
ness of operation; and while this is a complete and 
most satisfactory Backing Machine, it also does Round- 
ing perfectly, Rounding and Backing a book in one 
continuous operation. Either Rounding or Backing 
separately, or both Rounding and Backing can be 
done at will. 

The work produced is elegant, the books being 
Rounded and Backed with great uniformity. The 
round, size of joints, and shape of back can be adjusted 
at will, one adjustment not interfering with the others, 
all being in handy reach of the operator. An opera- 
tor with this machine well in hand will do much more 
and much better work than by the old process. ‘The 
machine, occupying but little more room than an 
ordinary backing machine, saves much space in a 
bindery, as the rounding tables can be dispensed with, 
and it also saves one handling of each book. ‘The 


construction of the machine is on correct mechanical principles; its build compact and strong; material 
used, the best known to the trade, and workmanship of the highest order. 





For the Use of..... 


BOOKBINDBRS, 
PRINTBRS, 
LITHOGRAPHBRS, 
BTG. 


HE utility of the machine consists in 
enabling the binder to store his 
sheets in an even and compact condition, 
free of damage and waste (thereby greatly 
facilitating their future handling), and in 
its being easily removed from one place to 
another. 


The sheets being placed in the trough, 
a pressure of 3,000 pounds can be easily 
attained by the action of the lever. 


EO ee 




















The above is an illustration of our Machine for Bundling or Tying Up Folded Sheets, etc. It is handy, useful and cheap. 


BB. GRAWLBGEY, SR., « GO. 


330-332 Keturah Street, 


NEWPORT, KY., U.S.A. 
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THB GRAWLBY POWER ROUNDING AND 


BAGKING MAGHINB. 
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HIS MACHINE, rounds and backs books by one continuous action in a very uniform manner, and at a speed that is 

productive of great economy over the old way of doing such work. Economy of room in the bindery is also attained, 

as the machine occupies but half the space of the ordinary appliances for rounding and backing books; it is built with the 

utmost care, and constructed so as to avoid breakage by the obstruction of a misplaced book or other object while in opera- 
tion; the power required is about that for an ordinary stamping press. 

The machine is fed and operated with the utmost facility, and with but little muscular exertion by the operator, thus 
converting one of the most laborious processes of the bindery to one of the easiest. The books are returned to the operator 
to be removed ; this avoids the dumping of the books, and gives an opportunity of examining each one as it comes from the 
machine; it is run at two speeds; the faster will turn out seven hundred (700) books per hour or 7,000 per day ; this amount 
of work is being done by some machines nowin use. The amount of round and the size and evenness of joints, are perfectly 
under the control of the operator. This machine makes excellent and uniform work, it puts no “‘ starts”’ in the round, and 
the back is turned both ways very evenly without mashing the middle or straining the sewing, thus producing a book that 
opens up freely and will wear well. Many of these machines are now in daily use, and are giving universal satisfaction. 


“THE MACHINE HAS COME TO STAY.” 


ae avpress E. CRAWLEY, SR., & CO. 


NEWPORT, KY., U.S. A. 








NO AGENTS. 
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STOCK 
— BG LITHOGRAPHERS 
BLANKS / ao TOTHE TRADE: 


DIPLOMA 
LITHOGRAPHING 160-174 ADAMS STREET AND 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. RAND.MCNALLY BLD'G CHICAGO. CERTIFICATE 


BLANKS 
HUSTLING PRINTERS «™o STATIONERS CAN MAKE MONEY BY HANDLING OUR SPECIALTIES. NO INVESTMENT. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. =~ 


=== Che Sailth_—— 
Sm Perforato 























No more 
Steel Rules 
to 
Destroy WHY PAY $60 TO $150 
Rollers. FOR A PERFORATING MACHINE, 

es When you can buy an Improved and Perfected . 

Ht | 

|| ] Machine that will last a lifetime for.............. « o¢¢ 
HH 11] 
|| | | 
Hy Hit] HH 
||| Hi] 111] 
iH] Ht} | e 7 . . 

i | This Perforator has the Following Points of Merit: 

YO i © ti 
ago ee 1. It Perforates simultaneously while printing; no rehandling of stock necessary. 
Testimonials 2. It will perforate full circumference of Impression cylinder, or less when necessary. 
from all the 3. It makes a clear perforation; it is unrivaled for Check Books, Stub Books, Certificate Books, etc. 

4. It does not injure packing boards; the bearing on each side of the Perforator prevents it cutting 

Leading ieniiten 
Printers | 5. There is no cutting of Rollers and Packing on Cylinder, as with Steel Rule Perforating. 
of 6. It perforates without taking away any paper, consequently no small pieces to fall on the rollers 
Philadelphia. and fill up form. 


: 7. To make short perforations, cut away the packing, leaving no bearing where perforation is not 
required. 

8. It can be adjusted in less than a minute on Band Rod of any Cylinder Press. 

9. It leaves no inked line to mar the appearance of the perforated sheet. 

10. The sheet will hold together tighter and tear apart easier than with any other method of per- 





on 


PATENTED MARCH 13, 1894. foration. 
= 11. Its simplicity, durability and thorough work are its best recommendations. 
inet Cash on dairy by Bape, 12. It will last for years; it is a permanent fixture for all time. A trial of one machine will 


convince you. 





Smith Perforator Co. fibegt street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


+ Ronle passe 








ROUTERS, These are days of labor-saving devices. The most profitable 
BEVELENS, machine is the one that does its work best and quickest, and lasts 
er ebibiseemer longest. We mak ialty of Photo-E ’ Machi 
SHOOT-BOARDS, ongest. We make a specialty of Photo-Engravers’ Machinery 
TRIMMERS. ‘> and can supply the best facilities obtainable in this line. 


— 


C ababogwes on otf on Application. 


Be . JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 
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HES N COATED PAPER & CARD COMPANY, cota w. st — 


OS 








MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Coated and Enameled Papers, Lithograph Paper, 

Ne. - Enameled Book Paper, Cover Paper, 

Blanks and Boards, Translucent Bristol, 
Label Paper, etc., etc. 


PRINTERS GOODS, suecH AS ENAMELED BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, 
WE ARE SELLING TO JOBBERS EXCLUSIVELY. 


alla aed | 
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yF YOU ARE DISSATISFIED in 
1 any way with your Blank Books, 
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4) have them made of the celebrated WE ME ae baad 
Fy Scotch Cinen Ledger, Send for Samples : 
By ons you will adopt this brand per- : 
re . ee a He Me Me Me 


ANNU 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 
%@ & & §&g HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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THE HMMERICH 


—+> IMPROVED -— 


Bronzing» Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x 20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 
Write for Prices and Particulars. 
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EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 800 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 
+———_ EMBOSSING MACHINES ——-*+ 
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SE. HAT’S what we're doing, and as hard 
SA I IY 


as ever, about our Printing and Litho- 





$ 
. 
SH 

YF; 


graphing Inks, and we propose to keep 
it up. Who'll do the tooting of the horn or the harp- 
ing of the harp if wedon’t? And there’s good reason 
to keep harping, for we’ve something to harp on— 
goods that defy the world as to quality. We harp 
because we want new users for these goods. The old 
ones don’t need our admonition; they know what our 
inks are, and keep ordering them in preference to all 
others. Yes, new people are the individuals we are 


after now. Write us for samples and information. 


We can please you. 


The Queen Gity Printings Ink Go. 


GINGINSATI, OHIO. 


Ghicago: 
347 Dearborn Street. 
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OFFICE OF 


FAIRFIELD PAPER CoO. 
FAIRFIELD, MASS. 


Te 





TO THE BLANK BOOK AND PAPEK TRADE. 





Gentlemen: 


We are making and placing on the market a first-class 
‘Linen Ledger and Record Paper.”’ 


These papers will be designated by a watermark in each sheet, 
facsimile of said watermark herewith shown: 


IFAT REFIELD PAPER a FAIRFIELD 
O5 
LINEN ILEDGER MASSIULS.A. 


Our facilities for producing first-class Ledger Papers are not 
excelled. Our spring water is of remarkable purity. We ask a 
comparison with any brands made, and your testing will prove 
our skill and satisfy your judgment. 


Our second-grade Ledger is watermarked : 


WORONOCO JLINEN JILEDGER 1895 


It has a strong fiber and a desirable writing surface. 


The above brands of Paper are on sale at the principal Paper Warehouses in the 
cities of the United States and Canada. 







THE LOUIS SNIDER PAPER CO., 221 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Selling Agents: JOHN F. SARLE, 58 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO., 207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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REVOLUTION! ! “KICKING” MADE EASY on 


BICYCLE GORDON 


ASK YOUR DEALER INVENTOR, 
ABOUT IT. HENRY JOHNSON, proprietor, 





so Lie 





ne bere are Printing Inks and Printing Inks. oe 

eo But when you set throush experimenting, Sohne 
come back, as everybody does, to the old reliable > 
goods of GEO. Dyather’s Sons, 29 Rose aoe 

om Dew York. 


? 

















Samuel bingham’ S son Mis. Co. @ @ @ 


ves PRINTERS’ @ Bist’ late etn ono 


ROLLERS 


Nos. 22=24 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Best and Cheapest Composition ever invented for 
Tablets, Pads, etc. 

A material of excellence and perfection, surpassing all 
others. Elastic and tough as rubber. 

Warranted not to Break or Scale, not to Pull Off on the 
Edge of Sheets, and to be Unaffected by Heat. 











AFTER USING THIS YOU WILL USE NONE OTHER. 
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Blectric Motors 
directly connected to 


Printing Presses. 











No belts, No dirt, Attached to any press, 
No gears, No noise, Easy to regulate, 

More efficient than Practically noiseless, 
shafting or belting, Not at all in the way. 
The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 

CINCINNATI. | 
OFFICE: 1032 Broadway. FACTORY: 401-417 Hunt St. 
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Wrought-Iron Chases 


Manufactured and Sold during the year 1895. 
8,240 during the last three years. 


This record cannot be equaled by any manufacturer, Welded by Electricity. 


which speaks volumes for the superiority of our chases. 


ACCURACY, STRENGTH AND FINISH GUARANTEED. 














Reduced price list and increased discount. We have better facilities than any other 
chase maker in the world. 


ITT mt TTT ty F. Wesel Mfg. Co. 
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Office and Warerooms: 


Factory : 11 Spruce St., New York. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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onmenro CH Color Printer 


By J. F. EARHART. 











AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 
expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 
the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 
dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of Zhe Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to’ purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 
art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 
in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 

these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
197 POTTER BUILDING, PARK ROW AND BEEKMAN S&T. 
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Bear in [lind 


... that for ten years no radically new 
and improved Folding Machine had been 
placed upon the market until 


Our New Folder E 
made its appearance. Considering the improved machinery : 





2.2.2.2... 
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in every other branch of the printing and publishing 
business, this seems remarkable. If you need 
one it will pay you to find out about ours. 


J.H. STONEMETZ & CO. 


25 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


whe whe whe whe ale whe ale wis ale ale ale ale ale 
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BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
PAPER MAKERS, 
CHICAGO. 


Have You Seen our New Line of 


DEFENDER 
GOVERS 


AND Antique Laid Book? 


A Dovelty for Art Printers. oss=-——__ 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 





W. O. TYLER, President. F. P. TYLER, Sec. and Treas. 


(imerican PAPER Company, 


50 and 52 Custom House Place, 
CHICAGO. 


COLUMBIA AND TACOMA BOND. 
COLUMBIA AND TACOMA LINEN LEDGERS. 
AMERICAN SUPERFINE FLATS. 
WHITE AND CREAM LAID AND WOVE. 
EXTRA FINE AND WINAMAC WHITE. 

| WOVE FLATS. 

| BOOK AND NEWS of all grades. 


Have just issued new price lists for Cardboard and Envelopes and a 
new revised list of job in Book, Print, Flats, Covers, etc. Please write 
for them. 


Our Specialties are 





LEATHERETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut- flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A.W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 


45 HIGH ST. re BOSTON. 





&-' 
on * ate $v. Manufacture .. 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
>) Fines, 
Bonds, 
+ Linens, 
~ Colored Flats, 
Bristols, 
Ruled Stock, 
Wedding Stock, 


238-240 ADams St $ etc., etc. 


GUEAGD), 
HEADQUARTERS FOR.... 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 

All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, sent on 
application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 





A. T. HODGE, 
VICE-PRES'T AND TREAS, 


GEO. D. FORREST, 
SECRETARY, 


W. C. GILLETT, 
PRESIDENT. 


Chicago Paper Company 
—>PAPER— 


OF ALL KINDS USED BY 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 





A 120-122 Franklin Street, 


Telephone No. 251. CHICAGO. 


Agents for Parsons Paper Co’s Celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. 
Special attention given to furnishing regular publications. 





emember during the ‘“‘Old Style Era,’’ we 
§ are headquarters for Deckle- 


edge Book and Cover Papers, as well as 


Papers 


Parker’s ‘‘Treasury,’’ ‘‘Commercial’’ and ‘Capital ’’ 
BLOTTING. 


Gover, Book, 
Document Manila, 
Rope Manila 


AND 


Illinois Paper Go. 
181 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 








N. W. TAYLOR. GEO. H. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
DAPBEBR~— 


DEALERS... 
207 & 209 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE 
: OF THE FOLLOWING ::: 


JAMES T. MIX. 


Wholesale 
ee 


Bond, Ledger, and all grades Flat Writing Papers, 
Cardboards, Book and Cover Papers, etc. 


Tileston & Hollingsworth’s 
A SPECIALTY OF Plate and other grades. 


PRINTING PAPER iN ROLLS, 














Reliance el Cutter 


Clearly Outranks all others of its Class 


(no matter what other manufacturers claim). 








In Strength,.Accuracy and Thoroughness of Construction 
it has no equal. 
It is simpler, has no adjustments and fewer parts, than 
any other lever cutter made, and consequently is less liable 
to wear and to get out of order. 





«+» OVER.-.-- 


Reliance Cutters now 
in use and not ONE 
COMPLAINT nor call 


for REPAIRS, either on account 
of weakness, defective material 
or workmanship. 


All parts strictly 
Interchangeable. 


THREE SIZES MADE. 
23,254 and 28% inches. 


Every machine fully guaranteed to be as represented. 
Accept no other before making comparison. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


195, 197, 199 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Monadnock Mills 


is an Extra Superfine Flat Writing Paper. 
It is an elegant white wove paper, suitable 
for the finest grades of office stationery. It 
is unexcelled for beauty of finish and writ- 
ing qualities. is. ae terete 


OUR... oe 
M.B. P. Go’s Ledger 


runs uniform in color, is strong and 
double sized, and will write and erase as 


well as any first-class ledger made. It never 
fails to give satisfaction. Se 


SEND FOR A COPY OF OUR BARGAIN CATALOGUE. 


Moser-Burgess Paper Go. 
237-239 Monroe St., Chicago. 





Chere is no telling 


how happy you will be; 
how your profits will in- 
crease; how much better 
and quicker your work can 
be done, until you have 
given the Perfected 


PROUTY 


a trial. 













s;WHAT WE 
'GUARANTEE it to do: 


Produce better work. 

Do it faster. 

To run with less cost, 
and wear longer than 
any other make. 





WHAT THE PROUTY DON’T HAVE: 
Cams, heavy counterweights, vibration, weak points. 


eee oe 


Steel and Brass Type, 


sizes from 4 to 20 line pica, for bookbinders, printers 
on wood, burlap, leather, bags, etc. 


Printing Presses for Wood Printing. 





GEORGE W. PROUTY Co. 


Manufacturers, 


102 High Street, corner Congress, 


Send for Secondh h . 
‘. eaaiien: and Machinery list BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tne BEST IS THE CHEAPEST! 








Wade’s —~ 
Printing 
Inks. 


THE STANDARD FOR DOMESTIC USE 
AND EXPORT. 


Introducers in 1848 of the first printing ink made from rosin oil; 
in 1854 of the first workable Carmine Ink; in 1860 of the first 
Royal Purple, and in intervening and subsequent years of the various 
shades known to the craft. 


Manufactured by FY [). WADE & CO. 


Uniform in Quality. No. 28 Reade Street, 
Economical in Use. NEW YORK. 


Permanent in Results. 








FOR SALE BY OUR AGENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


veo gumaie ala PE FOUNDERS’ CO., Chicago, Ill. eR HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO., - Albany, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn. bes DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDERY, - Boston, Mass. 

Omaha, Neb. FREEMAN, WOODLEY & CO., - si a 
Kansas City, Mo. Fie GEORGE M. SAVAGE, - . - Detroit, Mich. 
ee “¢ ig Pittsburgh, Pa. aa GEORGE C. JAMES & CoO., - Cincinnati, Ohio. 
DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY CoO., - Denver, Colo. Be WHEELING PAPER CoO., - - Wheeling, W. Va. 
ST. LOUIS PAPER CO., - - - St. Louis, Mo. Sa BUNTIN, REID & CO., - - - Toronto, Ont. 
E. C. PALMER & CoO., Ltd., - New Orleans, La. BUNTIN, GILLIES & CoO., - - Hamilton, Ont. 
Cc. P. KNIGHT, - - ~ Baltimore, Md. W.V. DAWSON, - - - - Montreal, Quebec. 





MATHER MANUF ACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. CONSOLIDATED STATIONERY CO., Winnipeg, Man 
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, 
ae ECONO MY Don i fill your office with cumbersome 
furniture, with prominent characteristics 
of ugliness and the amount of space 


IS W E ALTH 99 covered. Use our /abor-saving and space- 


saving line of goods. If you are progress- 


CPPPPPPPPPPPPCPPPPPE EA || ive, you can afford no other. 


Che Hamilton Dyfs. Co. tise" 
WOOD TYPE 


Or we PRINTERS’ FURNITURE 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 








Our goods are for sale by every supply house in the 
United States. ACCEPT NO OTHER. 


With steel runs twenty-five cases © 
can be put in ordinary cabinet with 
brackets on top for composing purposes. . 
With wooden runs, twenty cases is the 
best result. This is an increase of five 
cases in every twenty, or a saving of 
ee 25 per cent in floor space. This is 
30-CASE STEEL-RUN CABINET. Economy. SECTIONAL VIEW OF STEEL RUN (Futt size). 
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Want a Paper Cutter? , THEN YOU WILL BUY 


Want One Up to Date? | The A dvance 


Four sizes, 22%, 25, 30, 33 inches. 


It is built of the finest materials. 

It is built to jigs and templets. 

Only cutter interchangeable in all parts. 

All shafts, studs and bolts are steel. 

No lead or soft metal used in bearings. 

It has interlocking finger gauge and clamp. 

It has figured scale sunk in table. 

New style lever giving increased strength. 

Knife dips, making easy shear cut. 

It has gibs and set screws to take up wear. 

It will last a lifetime. 

See the ADVANCE, you will take no other. 

2 i Positive guarantee with every machine. 

5 7 —_ There is nothing ‘‘just as good ”’ or ** prac- 

| eS tically the same’’; if anyone tells you 
there is, he is either mistaken or dishonest. 

2,400 now in use. 

All typefounders and dealers sell them. THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Write for Illustrated Circular. Sole Manufacturers, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Be Ve Wise 


and don't buy type cast on the old or bas- 
tard bodies (which you will never be able 
to sort up) when you can get the Cele- 
brated 


Superior and AntieCrust 
Coppers Mixed 


the most durable and highly finished type 
manufactured, in all the standard and latest 
faces, all on the point system, at low prices, 
for which you will always be able to obtain 
sorts, Buy only the best. No connection 
with combines or trusts, 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HALF-TONE RABBETING MACHINE. 


THIS MACHINE IS OUR LATEST 








thst base 





183 to 187 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Al. 
paren neta teptatrsigte iaei ata oat Fataieres ana’ teteen, 
BRANCHES, ean rina gy GEO. E. LLOYD & CO., heiiend Secheeen Sts., CHICAGO. 
OCOCCCCCOOOCOCOOCOCOCOCOE 
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FOR FINE 
Book and Pamphlet Work. 


= 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 








Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





E.C. FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 
28 Reade Street, - NEW YORK. 





345 Dearborn Street, - | CHICAGO. 
































ADELE RITCHIE. 


Half-tone reproduction from photograph, by 
FRANKLIN ENGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPING COMPANY, 
Chicago. 


SUPPLEMENT, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 


FEBRUARY. 1896. 
Duplicate plates for sale. 








